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Sikahaniketan is a pioneer experiment of Elemepfary Education in the 
State of West Bengal. It made a humble beginning in 19 5? aS a small rural 
primary school and a little later as a literacy centre for illiterate adults. 

In course of time it has developed into an educational complex of institutions 
dedicated to the cause of education of the socially and econcmically disadvantaged 
rural children and rural adults and eventually grew into a work centred 
'Community School' keeping in close view the fundamentals of Nal lalim. Although 
it kept in Its main focus education of the rural children of age 3 to 14 ■<reara, 
its efforts were also directed to integrated communitv oeveloumant using education 
as a means. The needed leadership was provided by Sri Tte,ioy humar Phattacharvti', 
who is now in his eighties. Me is a distinguished Nai Talim worker of o:t times, 
particularly in the eastern region of oujr^ country, who has sport whole of ins 
life time steadily, confidently and silently in the struggle for fr^e'olfni and 
later as an educator and constructive worker In the real sense with a deep sense 
of commitment and dedication to the cause of education of the rural poor and the' 
deprived. His life and selfless service are indeed sources of inspiration for 

all of us. 

The case study of Sikshauiketan was taken up as a research project 

Eiponsorod by the National Council of Educational Research and IVainlng, New Delhi 

mainly with the idea to identify tiie Working model inherent in the institution 

and also to find out its .effectivoness in regard to universalisation or' Primary 
Education, 

/its qualitative improvement and its impact on the communities in r'^spC'^t of 
certain aspects of social change. An attempt has also hessn made to find out to 
^hat extent the children after-having canpleted the programme of education at 
Ciksbaniketan have b''’en able to act as potential change agents in thf*ir later 
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Pasidea tracing tte oririn rtavl-f-.-nl r,r M- i,Kt,itut)^a <n lU 
Mstcrloa] oexapactiva. an attempt 'las nlnP VPnn Pa/- to pritlca] It .r-.mlm. 
tie ptoceaa'of curriculum aeipplcpmcnt vUil] npoclnl rcl jrcr.c" t" .1.' t.rniuc- 

. >4. nt*', n/if i'H t ill '3 'in'i i nui^'V'^ti V',r i^rrsctlc* ;j with 

tlve work component, c iwanr.t’' lit i xui. 

tools'and procedures gpecinlly deai,7nud fca: t.Ki f'Jt - ■*' 

obaorvationa that have i 3un 'fiadu i:i t’n' i U'lt i'-J o TiC fu¬ 
sions that have boon arrived at cannot Vn clni!". •.! tw 1- c,.-,--!.,.. 

of the limitations of the data collu'ctinp. proc.ir]ur.,a ' nd i n-i ■'f h.t-.. 

The change dimensions which can bj attrihib-d to th. ■/.•hu ;- .*. of th 

educational efforts of the institution could n<.fc h id -rjttf’r'd. r < 

might have been otbjr unidontifi'‘d vnriaM.-j: rHitnWl. t‘ ■ ^h;'' 
have contributed to the chango dir'ictly ni irKUr-ir'i* n ’».1 ilit- 

of initial or. 'onbrv' data frnti which chario- 1'’ to 1-* m r-r-ir'• ; m ''*r.^ ? 
another difficulty. The researches had to dop^n^t mosLl r r,r; vr-'-.i r .'.r 

tlie workers of the institution, pn.st students m.'’ th‘ nlJ-g r;-, Ir. fr-rt in: 
only dependablo primarv sources wore Sri Po.jovKum-r IhnttnoMiya -oi Ms 
wi.fQ'3mt. Sadhana Phattacharva. ' . r r.],. n.-pori f„n; 1 a' b'rn pn u-r. d wO 

tte basis of coliected data inspitu of various con-Uaiul.: in UbMv ty 
protray a general profile of the institution, lb ;rr/a';:r) -vf it.; i ' v.-?,'Tpm ud, 
its prganisational and operational stvlus, curriculr-r inputs nh'‘< oth.:r fact.-ra 
which have been studied in seme depth.- The pos-sibility of adoptir'^ tjj- working 
model of Sikshaniketan in similar situations as a strategy for uni virsalidntion 
of Primary education has also been exatninod. It is hoped th«t th- e'endy waiLd 
be,of seme''help to those who are working or are plnnui ng to wnt-k with tdt'jntl- 
ca-l objeptives in view. 



Effectiveness of nn institution in terms of its results, ira terms of 
its multidimensional impact on its clientele and true evaluation in terms of 
objectives is possible only in tlje perspective of long terra results, Siksbaniketarij 
an.institution unique of its kind in the eastern region of the country, completed 
twentvfive years of service to the community in 1978. It is now prooer to assoss 
to what extent it has been possible for the institution to brim? out tte aynected 
results. In this study report Dr. N. P. Banerjee, ttw Principal Investigator, 
gives an account of what has been possible for the institution to achieve and 
what it cajld not, during all thaso wars and at th? same time the reoort records 
a ccraparison with otb5r Primnry education institutions in tiio localitv in respset 
of contain areas of activities, particularlv in the demair. of scholastic atLain- 
m'''nt3. 


The institution, as will appear from tie detail-id report, started work 
in the earliest stages in the field of Primary Education vfith the idea to jmprov'e 
homes using child education as an instrument of change, Tn its second phase tbs 
starting point was adult education with omphasis on eradication of adult 
illiteracy and social education and for social transfarmation of tlw rural 
communitios whoro tlie programmu was initiated. In the third phase and tb.) final 
phaao the govt of India schema of integrated rural dovelopmunt through Elementary 
(Basic) education and Social Education requiring combined efforts of Junior ai?d 
Senior Basic Schools, Basic Teachers' Training Institution, Social education 
centres for literates and non-literates was launcVfed and an infra-structure w^s 
given to Sikshaniketan through Govt, of Vfcst Bengal with the responsiV.i lltv to 
develop the working model for puttlna the structure to use for achieving social, 
culhural, educational development in compact rural araas selected for exphrimen- 
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tation. Further inputs wero ndd-.d as tJn pro.i.-ct w.»nt on with 'Tovnrrirn •ntai 
support and ccmtnunity involwmont h r Inforc" th “j c^'t -,ni 

rural set-^-hda. Alt-houph intOfjrraL'.'d rural dfiv lorir nt v,-.** y -t ""n 
pprspecti'-ve as the th'' followinrr HT'Clflc np-* cl ivw. t h' 

prl'orit'V in the project and romaln-d at- tb' po'ut iT* + hr'U.rhr^jt h* 

'■'rs ar, 

(1) To provide educational ^qtu'irtunltiJS I ' -o i .-^-onirni- 

callv dlsadvantaRnd'and dapriv'd children, of whrm Tuil - n Vo (- ruJuhT O’.r , 
TlrSt gensratlon lean nor s, bv unroll In/? them In th' hr tJc, dun', x "fisic 
and' Senior Basic Schools. 

( 2 ) To evolve an educational process I’o'- tr'- r-ir I um! 1 I ^ 
appl-Tihg the principles and techniques of Basic s'klucatioi. ;n jji-.i'd wjt.dr. 
the curriculum framework provided hr tin Statu Gov'jrn.rio <1 'ijy' tij. •*ari of 
Secondary Bducation. 

(3) To evolve a programs.) and proc jrs of cxi'Tiuvl t ,r ducat lop ffir 

the rural illit.rato adult, men anu wora«-.n, hv Invoiviur Ih'm in "ari -lu 
kinds of servicos - educationali cultural, b.-alth -otI ■ . 

The scheme of intogratod social, culturrd rir.d a* j ona 1 j-;v'lrirw 
ment of selected ccmmunltios, as Ini-t-iatud and spons''r,d bw *',h' hovt.of India 
in several parts of the countrv has been d jacontinu withwt anv valuation. 
Sikshaniketan, however, has been continuing the proijcl thr^iph -jrl jxa.'ilv 
In its original fqrm. This study is an attemot to mak a 3 ct-.‘Rt:fic 
of the impact of the project, hnpact studi js E«re full cl' ehall.tng -3 as 



inipfict presupposes a change from the original status to the emerging at' eraergec! 
status. Data at both tho points were ni^t S'-ntematicallv bopt and therefore tho 
Study Team had to depend on its own methodology for meeting hhe challenge* 

Although data collection was complujtod py and large within tte scheduled period 
of time, the Project Team failed to adhere to the time target in the long run, 
for which I apologise on behalf of the Project Team. 

I take this opportunity to express our grateful thanks to the I€3RT 
which funded the project tlirough its ISRIC and express our gratitude to Sikaha- 
nikotan for all the assistance it had rendered and particularly to Sri Bejoy 
Kumar Bhattacharya, who sat with ua for long long pours Ingpito of his Iridjfforent 
hf'nlth to narrate the story of his dedicated service extended over a p'^ri'jd of 
more than three decades. Our thanlca aro also due to all those per so’^ a lit log who 
directly or indirectly helped us in cnnpleting the proi'-ct. 


Santi niketan 
?'4th June, 1981 


n. R. Majumder 
PrO|Gct Director 
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It waiT a happy coincidence when sane peisona Interested in 
Haaic Education progress in Education went to Kalanatagrani for an 
informal visit. The name of Sri Bijoy Kumar Bhattachar-^^a ha-^ teen 
unseparably associated with the history of Educational Experiments in 
i/est Bengal, particularly in the field of Elementary Education Kala- 
nabagram has been the most recent of educational o^cperimenta in the 

The proposal to make a case study of t ho institution was 
placed before another pioneer of ^asic Education, Prof. P. R, ya^'umder, 
the then Head nf fho Department of Education, Pisva-Phar ati, te i/oy -t 
that monent closely associated with most of the progressive institutions 
for Teacher Education and Educationad Research, ./‘]Lhoup,h he had bocn 
already busy with his variais occupation, he took up the idea and passed 
it on to the principal investigatesr of the present study. 

The proposal was drawn up and forwarded to ERIC, N. C.E.R.T., 
New Delhi. It was Lhe co-operation of the persons in charge of the 
organization and tne financial sponsorship of tho organization that led 
to the materialization of tho study. 

The investigators are grateful to Visva-Bharati for according 
administrative sanction and for taking the responatbility of bandline- 
the research grant for the project and the account.s. We are haop-'’ that 
the study Was initiated frem Santiniketan, one of.the pioneer centres 
of educational exp'^rimentation of tho country. 

Wa acknowledne with pleasure the keen interest Sri Manoranlan 
Guha, Research /Associate and the field worker Sri Tarak Wath Pan took 
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3n the atud^r and the hard labour they put in for the completion of the 
atudy. 

It Is needless to say that the tolerant co-operatdon of 3ri 
Md dmt, Bhattacharyya and tha imatss of dikslianiketan baa not only 
Hade us gratoful but also brought us closer to the central prob'leria of 
oducaticn for the disadvantagod. 

We, on behalf of the study team, offej our grateful thariks 
to the members of the community, the ex-students of Silcshaniketan and 
teachers of local Junior Basic Schools for helping ua ungrudgingly for 
the colloction of necessary information. 

We thank the office staff of "^inava-Bhavana, a>id particularly 
'iiri Azharuddin Mullik to do the necessary contingent worl<s Ir.'^d upon 
t hem. 

We shall bo happy if th^ report bo of anv be’tp to ilie makers 
r'f Indian Society. 


Vinaya-Bhavana N. P. Raner joe 

Santiniketan Princioal Invosiigator. 

The 2nd, July, 1981 
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SlKSlflNIKSTAM 


cfa fter - _I 

INTRODUCTION 


India has as a natural consequence of her striu^^-ie for freedcm pledged 
a democracy. Universally educated citizenrv is one of the essential criteria for 
the development of a progressive democracy. By consti tjit-f <='ii loU i a hns accepted 
the goal. But due to many determining the time targui. , 1-1 not been achieved 

done voluntary or gfini Km hi ojtti from early decades of the century s topnod forward to 
lead the communities to universal education and progressive d';v-I onmrjnt. Each of 
tliese voluntary organizations ha^ had a set of obioctives basutl on the ideas and 
ideals of the initiator and organizier. In most cases the functions and activities 
have extended, come to a stagnation, gradually deteriorated and finally closed. 

The primary causes aro twofold. The enthusiasm of the initiator has gradually 
withered and the financial los/rurces have gradually dried up. Scire nf these 
organizations tried to collect donations and contributions from individuals within 
the conmunity, or the country, some others tried to collect rescurces frcan differ¬ 
ent philanthropic organizations and individuals. Some oth-rs tried to cc-opernte 
with the government proerramines and rGcui'-'d government aid. and giants, while 
only a very few tried to bo self-sufficient in nature, y^lthongh ij-io aim of all 
these organizations is the development ol’ Ltw community through -ducation the 
models, strategies and programmes have beun different. It js worthwhile to iden¬ 
tify the models inherent within the programmes of these organizations and find 
out the effectiveness and relevance of thesii models for modem times. 

Sikshaniketan is one of the pioneorins' attempt^' in the 'dnstern part 
of India in experimenting work Oriented education for the socially and odijca- 
tionally handicapped rural children- This has been an attempt tceducate the 
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children of a disadvnntaE'od 


community. 


community ho 1 onnr 


irr-o';] t-irn [ 


rural 


, ^-eplng the fundamontaia of _ 

tte Jn,tit„tlo:, ■'• 

■ fj. rj tO'i «v,-,K7 .V,.. .1 


locfal' needs. 




The institution has worked -n the y,T, tred 

< ->1 II . LijL ^ I ' 1 4 1 i 7’ r*i ■>>" -f U 

With minimum financial re.n ’ 

, ■ financial frao.w.rk and >■ ^ 

system of.tte state governmant n ^J^^nnt-in-ald 

g vernmant. liven working within 

fT'amowork of the state ah . " ' "^tiouaX 

talP tte program Of 3 ., - taun <,M., ta a..,- 

"W'lJL/iiTTe yiafs, 

^ QaSe study of ^nr>h V. • 

V such an inatlTution is h'l-' -.. .. 

>-M=h ^ 

ip WPntical aitaraons.; . ' ^ ■'n.l 

t" »*■ p C,,* .5t„d,, , 

Kalanabagram, in the district of ^ a' "nA..tn.-s 

.strict Of Purdwan, West R^n.-,], n. ... 

a limited scope. The purposes were (i) to id.^tif-. n, ■ 

.uitifpopa ’-’"i „ai 

'^n the children and the sr^jistv fv "’t-nt-iti-n 

P^letT fl-o« „.ieh tte Child, 

The stpdT iplticted to n„d „„ 3 Cerc t - , t . 

——'.t. ..c „f,, 

^he questions were : ' ■■ ' ' • ’ snd th^ rop-rt. 

■ a) What Were the obiecllvoq j-u 

DJBctivea Of tho programme? 
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(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


U) 


(h) 

(i) 


(J) 

(k) 


lU , r 


What percentage of children ,frpm the disadvantaged hemes could be 
enrolled by the institution?^ 

What Strategies wore ta^^^n,, to, bring tbs children to school? 

What were the effects? 

What percent of the enrolled children have been retained in school 


upto the age of 14 ? 

Which one of the different strategies was the most effective in keeping 
the children in the school upto the age of 14 ? 

What is the impact of the educational complex and its various components 
on the per so na lit V development of the children? 

To what extent has the ccmplex been able to return the children to the 

rural society as effective and productive change agents. 

What is the impact of the institution in changing the life style of the 

individual hemes and the community at large?' 

4 

What were/intsraction processes (interaction bobween different units and 
also with the community) ? ' 

What is the relative cost of the various inputs connected with the 
Various strategies adopted? 

What are the relationship between ob,-)ectlve 3 , prosaf?e^ procosa and product 
variables of the experimental model? 


Impact is a broad concept. Two different tvpes of impacts are 

important. One is the direct impact of anv programine on the participants. 

1 

The ccAintorpart of which is the impact of the participants, ttelr needs, 
motives and aspirations on the programmes. The second type of impact is 
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Indirect ! imnact of the proEramme on the oonTOnlty thro„ph tta participant 
aa chanse agenta and the Impact of the changing neoda, motives and oaplratl- 

of ths community on the programme3• 

, 1 , .. V I I'. 1 ' ' 

The atudv of impact in this cage was limited to ; 

(t) Xlvlng conditiops of the .h^iineg'living pattern of tte children - 
cleanliness - sanitation ~ food’-habita - use of rosourcos. 

(!^) Productive efficienev - range of employment. 

(3) Level of asplratlop. 

( 4 ) Attitude towards the institution and towards education. 

( 5 ) Interest in improving; living condltibna. 

(6) _^ Imprpyamp^t.^p^tha Hying’conditions of the ccmmunityi 

(7) Attitude towards vglpesifoatered’by the institution. 


fhe 


ii;} j] 


ccraplete proposal is given in the appendix ^ 7 . 


Tip, study uaa,, taken in t»o different parts. The first part of tte 
study Vfas Intended to identify the purpose, frame of referonce and origin of 
the institution,.and to trace the growth of the Institutional r,row„mme and 
perlcdlc changes In the programme - causea and rationale of such changoa. TMj 
part also looked into the role of toachers at dlfferont phases of it., gr^th, 
the financial structure and the eyolitlon of an Inherent.mnlel.. 


:.Information and .data fer this part was'collected fron ; 

(I) , Heoards and .i:opart3.,of .tte Inatlijutlon.o ■ ■ 

(II) teaching and non-teaching staff of the Institution working in the 
institution during the period of its growth. 
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iJ 


(ill) 


(iv) 

(v) 


I 1 J fi, 


Organisers of the institution. Primarily - (i) tho direc bor Sri Bl1oy 
I^umar Bhattacharya (2) Sm.'Sadhana' Bhattaehafya'^- Headmistrogg of the 
Senior Basic School who is at present''^t the helm of the institution aS 
secretary of the education trust, (3) Sn. Ranuka Bose - Teacher of the 


Junior Basic School and a close associate of long standing’.-- 
Local vateran members of the community. 

Ex-students of tie institution. 


- Information from the above quotod persona was collected through 
repeated interviews and informal discussions. Members of tte atudv team viz. 
Prof. H. B. Majumder, Dr. N. P. Banerjee, Sri Monoranjan Guha conducted tba 
interviews and participated in the discussion. The findings/out of these 
discussions and structured interviews. The findings are given in chapter two 
of this report. 


The second part of the study was a delayed foUow-up assessment. 

For the study a decade of consolidated work viz. the period i960 - 19 70 was 

taken up. The period prior to 1960 was spent for the development of the 

1 

institution. This period of developmont and expansion was followod bv a period 
nf consolidation. By 1961 most of the institutions within the conplex camo into 
existence. The present study was Initiated in 1978 and the last cohort that 
could be studied was the' 1970 cohort entering class I. 

11 ,. 

Whatever sampling became ^cessarv a random sample was attempted. 

In some cases the whole ^ cohorts were studied but in a case or two the Inves- 
ti-gators had to be satisfied with the incidental sample. Individuals, with 
whan the investigator a could make a contacts were used a3 sources of 
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tnfor^atio.. T,« due to «pll„, le cooeldsred to bo oegll^ble ge tta 

pereoue left out of the «™pIe/couetlbate e uar, e«all pofcantege. 

Obeorvptlon, lntarvle„e aod teete were weed ae teotalquee of 

oolleotlug.data. fo „a.e tbe d.ta preofte, ,t. fol;^„g were oouetruote 

anc3:-^agd,. ' ■ 't ■ ^ucT:e 

"rf-i ■, ■ . . , 

'rf('a> In ^observation and record , • 

> , ‘ 

It waa duteudea to etud, ti«' pupils Wterletloa to know about 

enrolment, detention and ategnatlon, dro^brt, atruoture of tbe atudept popul^ 

tion and effect of « 

otrategrea. A oopw of the record atoet ia given m the 

appendix -- 


rv 


(b) jin observation schedule Vas oona+riift + o/i + u i 

to help observe the changes 

brough^t,4n the' hcn}e,;e^n:yironm€nt of the pupilg to find • 

' ' 1 - pupirs to find the impact of the insti- 

tution. Obaef^tion waa reatrioted to tbrea different aapeota of growth of tbe 
tae environment, Ada. ,Ci;. 0 W,linuaa and aanitetion, (3) ^atneas and 
(3) Induatriouaneaa. A copy of the tool iV gl™„ ft 

. n ' ' ' 

^,(0) ■ " -i Ukort tTpe 3 point 

attUuS^ cf pupli, ft a ' ■ ' ^wotruotod to oaaeaa the 

pupils towards the institution . 

dlffeianyaepeeta lton.a covering 

the programme followed in the 

set up. The-feat re-teat rellablUtT of tft “ 

-Liability of the acale wag o,78. 

I • 

A likert type attiludei aoale b tft 

conatrncted to asa^^a a'ttituda tcwarda ‘ 1 ' ^ ^ "" 

' ' ' ,' 7 ^ 1^03 fostered bv the lna+^+ 

Four differenf r.T-<i ’ r ' ihatitutlorii 

uxnerent areas were cOversd ,/mw. 

- M.-T.l,e,„are aoclablUty, education, proJuotlva 

1' ,J 
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work find solf rjlionc-; which ni-f ti . f'f'.ncanitout d/;vo] oprKmt nutcrjnes of tho 
progrEtfn;r..j. K-jm cnr] Iri t ..-j, fli-; twot-rotergt rdiaMlitr of tha sub 
scales rangud b-tvwwn O.HS nvA 0.75. That of tho battorr na a whole vaa 0.76, 

(e) An asniriitlon scnlo wao c<-nntruot-'d to nanoss tho aspiration of tho 

pupils foi' conpnrinp lonr 1 of aspiratl-n with that of contomporarv younctmon 
who studied in oth-.-r .scVn-olr.. Th’’ acni • consldornd aspiration for mobility in 
10 difforont ar^as. Tho;::' ar- : (l) Material proportv, (?) Mduention^ 

(3) Occupation/yocatlon, (4) .Oocinl rocopnltlon, (s) Li^ring in Impro’ved 
physical onvlr onrr.ont, (6) G'-cial rolatinn, (v) Aesthetic living, (8) Spiritual 
attalrm«^nt, (l) Family lifj and (lb) Trnvl. 


ThJ scfd. is an att'-mpt in a new domain of social vnrlabilltr* Aa 
such the scale cannot b.? clnimud to haw n Mgh procislon. A scoring schodulo 
and an administration manufil in the draft ftn'ra wsro used. Tbs scale waa placud 
tofcjrn a group ot' social acioncu rusoarcli-^rs to aasoss tbj construct validity. 
The researchers arc of th,. view that it hns modorato facu validity and cons¬ 
truct validity, in abseuc.. 'f an appr'^I-jninto criterion monsura tho criterion 
Validity could n''t Vio mnaaurud. 

(f) To C'aijjfiri.' til*' attainmi nt of tv.-) students with a contomporary group 

fron similar sciio-Is aft .r tlio fourth v}f\r of schooling an onnlbua attniment 
tost Was constructed. Tlw tool was to be admlnlaterod to pupilg roadlng in 
class V in February, 73. Altbouyh thP tool does no refer to the status of the 
cohorts under study it was used to collect supoleraentary data about the 
relative academic effectlvoness of tie institution. It was an ad-hoc ob.lsctlvQ 
t-'/pe attainment tost. 

All tte twls wore In Bengali and are appandod. 



chapter II . 

r -• >■ -r 

ORIGIN. GROW T H m DIl^ lL OMENT OF T H E INSTITUTION 

It has already been indicated earlier that in this chapter the 

■ I 

growth and development of the institution will bs discussed. The data were 

I 

primarily collected by the research associate. This chapter also attempts to 
indicate the,,py]^poae of the programme, periodic changes, rationale for such 
cj'angea. The search for the inherent model will ba given in chapter four. 

Sikahaniketan, the subject of this study, is located at Kalanabagram 
a yillago within the Jurisdiction of Memarl Police Station In Burdvan district 
of West^-Bengal. The district t.own Is miles to the North-West. The two 
''''nearest'riallway stations are Palla Road on the Howrah-Burdwan Chord line and 
Palsit"On the Main line of the Eastern Railway - both at a distanco of between 
one and half and two miles. A tar-mac road frem Sikshanikotan, going by the 
■ Palla Road railway station, connects with the Grand Truck Road, providing a 
bus service - somewhat irregular,between Sikshaniketan and Burdwan town. The 
Palsit railway station can be reached by this route but it involves a long 
detour. Otherwise, a distance of three Km. is negotiated by a 'kaccha’ path. 
Of course, the road and the bus service are amenities that cam® into existence 

' r ■* - 4 , 

years after the birth of Sikshaniketan. The river Damodar flows at a distance 
of miles to the South. 

^ The original nm‘ of the village vas Nabagram and is still such In the 
, Settlement records. It has now cone to be known as Kalahabagram according 
to the nfjne of the post office. Though Sikshaniketan is generally known 
as located at Kalanabagram, actually the "caApus lands are in two mouzas 
Nabagram and the adjoining village named Dadpur, Sikshaniketan holds a 
plot in Palla village also. 




Th' pTtnl n-Vlr' is : ^ik'Jhnnlk-itan, P.o. Kalanabagram, 

Diat. Rurdw'in, Tin - ''13149. 

ThD Lntnl ar<in of land txcupind by it he buildlnga and grounds of 
tb3 institutinnn of Sikahnnik Jtnn io 2ij acres including about four acres of 
agricultural land and on ncro occupied by the Ashram whore Slirl Bhattacharya 
and his close c''>-wnrker3 live. Besides, tl'u area of the Junior Basic School 
which is under the Diatiict School Board and that of the Junior Basic 
Training Institutfi: 'under direct management of the State Govornmont are 1<V acres 
and 3^ acres rearoctlvuly. Th)sa two are Covernraent-owned, The greater part of 
tlKi aforu-munti''.n‘)d 20 acn-s wore donat-ed by Shri ^Bhattacharva and his friejnds 
includini' s^n- local doners; th* r<jsl was acquired nr 'purchnsod with Goyirnmont 
money for Slknlsonlk'-tan. ^ little "-vusb'd land" has also hcji n added. Tlr) total 
cost of huildings paid bv the Goy'jrnmont would lo <')V'or Rurnes 10 lakhs. Tin 
institutions ar-.* l-cat'd, in a somewhat sentt-irod fashion, on b''‘rth sides of 
an ancit.’nt rivul"’t, which at present serys as an irrigation canal, with two 

bridpos - 'n.' ‘-r t h-'se i " a ’p-: , vr-r recently constructed, 

Ajiart fr'tn tli mie r'uidinp, Jn host,els, students come from IC villages 
or haml'its in thu dmra<yliate nuighbeurh<"od whoso .f^tal population according to 
the 1971 census was 5471 , With the natural,increase and tb^ addition of some 
"refuge©" elements in t!jQ meantime, this population is estimated to be 
10,00i, more er less, at prosont. The percentages are roqghiy 25 and 30 for 
Adi va si a (scheduled tribes) and (scheduled castes) rc^.spectively. All MillMl 
and- Hariian students residing in hostel and receiving stipends from the 


Government for tteir expenses cesne from villages outside tho three—rnil© limit 
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?conmloall,>, the fsulldea tran which etudeats cone ran»e fro„, ver 
poor to poo.. ceaU'ahd a JBW above tte middle i„c« ' 

lipa. Sene idea' of the aituatioh can te had from the rolevaht t'ablee annexed' 
.pete. W'.a^;t.ar.ed i.le ■iV'l..a.„, thaf.ll alon, th.re baa been a 
sprinkling of student a fro. educationally advanced and well-to-do famiUea 
who were attracted'by the 'school,'a ideals and the way of life inculoated tors' 

' ■ ■ '■'‘.1 ( I .,' 

Srkahaniketan as such was formed and registered under the Seciatisg 
Act of W60,,ln 1953 but its beginning may bo traced to a pattogaU n™ed 
Vldyalara started by Shrl Bhattacharya and two colleagues in 1936. All of ito. 
were nationalist workers who had participated in the Civil Disobedience 
movement. The.y came to this elllage after that movement was withdrawn and 
Gandhljl advised,Congress workers to go and serto m the village, (please ses 
Shrl Rhattaohprya's statement on the origin and growth of Slkshanlketan - 
Appendix - II). fhe form of service chosen bar Shrl Bhattacharv, and his 
friends was education starting at the primary lerel for the rural poor. It 
was to be tow education. The Vldyalava was tto centre frou which a new'splrlt 
h uld emanate and gradu'allv expanding through small pervlces becona a refor¬ 
ming agent in the material and social life of the vIlLage.'.coppunity. Educa¬ 
tionally, the vidyalaya was 8xperlme.d«l and innovative to a considerable 
extent - in teaching method as waU-as 1„ tto ..production of, a aeries of text ■ 
books for primary classes. This work went on .till-tie ,oall,..pf. .Mivldual 
ivi Dlsobeoie'nce took awav Shri Bhattacharya end his friends in 1941 ., 

Shrl Bhriffdbharttf-retukned to Xgjanabagrsm afterplo.,years,,<lurlng whiph , 
conditions, both locally a„d nationally, bad greatly changed, ft was accem- 
Panled now by Ms wife ^imati 3„db„na Bhattaoharya „nd Srlmatl Ranuka 



Guha - tW' '"f !*i .** ■^r!n''!p«l c "-.yi-T V ^r:5 ’»jr,"<' t\r;M3 tl-r ' 

atartfjd-w'T> ‘-ri th ^ 


fh’) rx'f!:j'/'V'Tk r * 
orow up Iwrc ur.iJ'^r Ulkui-'u.ri-- 
idea behind t}/,;: S,:r,-.,..t 

Plan can K' hvi fr n'. tli 1 I 


'.-'Tnplf'tx ■ t' '‘'I'lcntx' i.ni i’^nn which Intv 

'tnu W'^a nuj: ii‘'d |j th i V1 h‘ p^'Tcfrf!! 

un-l-jr a sch-.r.*^ Ir, tb- i'ira* KiVii-Yutr 
vxcvi-j,t fr«n3 ‘'C'tt.juXu ry Sc icnti e. ir, 


India (UIISIOC pa^licatS 
Abid Huanin : 




n nt’ilv hy K. 'I, Sai/icJiiin# J. P. h'nik ar/j 


^*.1,., then ; r 'n; nch‘i"’i'( «h'l'*h nlc.n nt * ntaM I (’*'1 M’, ' erh 

statoj in ofr,'.' c'nrnct nc' n S.% u j.art^''ulnr I'"■rn': itv, n 'A' h'inlo Inati- 

tuti'^ns, inciudlr.)' a Mnic (rri-.pry) noj.v i,, ^ :•-lA 't 'ichcib, 

n pngt-lanic (n'«'* r.dnry) 'cV- I aJ’d hnnlc nil v nt-l nv’f' +/''*, e; 1 cr t'• li"p"t 
for primni'Y .■? •c'i/lar"* tr^.'-v-Ts an'J ff}”)! nl'^trnt jy, TJ^ir.’ vlll ’*'•• '^l”**'*?'* 
agsociat'l vj| tl aiy fh'r -{’•■I, with n onr'f'i I! v f ’ ntaff airl ieuI t 
cnunotox.t aui' r\la1'n, will trv tdcv;i'p n'w t.-'olini tucs ntid t ■ff'-Jc- 

ln(j mat'Tl' ' ,n. V'ltS; th,*!”- will h< a;?.'!'*''! nt'Ci a ''"frtnl'. nurshsr f U'cl edu¬ 
cation conti-’n ai/l a in'r^irv hJh' "r^janin-d 'n ja “proncl *c* ‘uid 

oxf/jriiniinta] lirj-n. Ih" imp-iCt -f 5j,.it'Jiuti i.a -r: ti*, UP' ' f tS*' 

conmunity in tii-j rop;!'n wi.il 1 -j camfially at'S'llvi tiU'i i.h; s.>'W inoir.via w rk>l 
out in thorn will bj 'Isurvci by o.tb.T Inatltiiti i.r. nJd vr'idufsliy nsai^i,! 1 «t i1. 
Ti>= idea ur^dor I'/lnp, tiiin nnju-;ach in as a risnit i‘ thjfS'* 'Xpjri.v, u,t a, 

improved muthndo and mat-rials rf instr'uction will Vv f rmulF^t'.d -'nl thv 
true object!v-3 '’f cduceth :t will to vlrunliz I in a clvnr r^irap ctiv 
preaontod as .''u.-r'i tb ory tb y nri^ apt to arund rati r far-f-'tch *>1^ if m'**. 



al.. and pl»tdtudl.aua - ,„d t.eae be evelUMe tbs ™dd,„e, 

teaobera „h»„ the next staee ef lax.^^eoele e=cpa„el„„ 1, .., ' 

Fo,llP„l„g tie evova Idee, when the n„ern«,^t decided to create 
^ ^ !■> -^i^^erent reglpna pf the et.te. K-el^ahe^rea, Shrl Bhettachl, 

field o. „„r,, wee ptoeen ,e the .^ue pf e„e e, thee. Oovem^enfs pi™ 

wee to entrust see voluntary organleation with the working out of the ach« 
,.^,0,3 framework as well aa the finance required would he auppUed hy the St* 
, .«h«,the acheue wan offered to ShrrB&taoharya, 'Slka'hanlketan. w„e not y., 
ccetituted ae a regleteral the Vldyalaya „e Slkehantket™, 

tMa wee done, at the inetanee of the .ayerneent in 1SS3 an noted ahoye. ill 

oi ititaso who conatltuted thn ' 

. Bkeoutive comnltteo of Slkahanlketan war, 

well-known .iucatloniata and aocial workers - only two - Shrl rh tt w 
■ Shrlmatl Sadbana Bhatt.ch Bhattaoharya a,d 

M' i [r- )E ,, ® harya - are now living. 

. . the pattern and the fin 

wju T:ne finance or most of ^+ /'oji a 

own contributlbn''tbWdq''y'v?" ■' wikahanikatan'g 

“ rne expenaea of som,n j-i. ^ 

on an tune o/7ij( ^ "®tl,tuttons has boon, 

supplied br the Go4'^Sfe^tl'‘what dlst/^^T ^'• 

iKalenabagram Wa^’t'aplrit ’ th iustltutiona 

Pc and the Tualltv of iifr, +i- + 

hhattao.h»„a,w^ &'aWy had nearly'ij “ 

Behind hit When Sikehaniket'r’'waa forn'li' " 

was not only of aiuoational work m'tV' ^ that experience 

,in,a very, very wide aense. ' ' " national aaryic 




"-rirr;*” ■" ~ » 

• ” ^^^°^Woxk:''pra3oribQd Ktt* wf 

oea by the Government. 
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The frnmownrk w^s auh1.^ct*yT to occnpional tinkeran^ or revision in 

nccnrdarc.^ ■ Ith U- chf<nc»o In Govorrinont poliev often In toifma of bureaucratic 
owluntlcn ratbor than in terms of workers* actual experience in the field. 

In the provision of roaoureos tto size of problems arisen in course of the work 
Was not nlwavSj in fact rarely anticipated correctly. For any success, there¬ 
fore, rosoarccs in addition to those provided by the Government had to be 
improvisod, which roquir jd much ingenuity of thought, an utter devotion to the 
caus'o arid a habit of self-loss Sfjrvico, The rigour of constraints which a 
voluntary organisation working out an official scheme has to labour under was 
fortunatoly In thiia case mltigatod to a considerable extent by the Government's 
awart^bss of the aforesaid qualities in Sikahanikotan and their trust in 
oliri Ehattacharya, In time, Falanabagram came to be regarded bv the Government 
soraew^wt as n ahnw-pl.jco and a model of oducational enterprise of this type 
and visits to Kalannbnaram veto officiallv encouraged. Slkshaniketan was 
visitjd by Sir .Tohn Sargent in 1955 and br the Kothari Commission In 1959. 
Sikshanik'Jtan hne boon the venue of manv seminars, educational workshops and 
mv-tlng'-' con d.ruct-lvo w-^rkors. 'Vwrvor, no in-buil'u a-zstem of monitoring 
and ovaluatlon was incorporated In the sohomo. 

Institutions functioning, at Kalanabagrara In close co-operation with 
Slkshanik atan are at present i 

(l) Pro“baSic (Nursery) Sctjool, (2) Junior Basic School, (3) Senior 
Basic School (In official parlance this is now a "Junior high school", 

(4) Junior Toetaical School, (s) Vocational Higher Secondary School, 

(5) Junior Basic Training Institute, (?) Primary Sducatlon Extension C^tre, 
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(8) J.ccnd,,ry SducaUofl Extodsi™ Oontro, (9) f.^r r<,rr.,= h<,r »our 3 „. 


J*:' " 


Sines ths Wont "onsnl flovornw.int' = Hnoisl^n Ir, lao, 

Senior Bnnlo dohooin in ths state .e thee- ears sn rnlv 1„ nate. 3tknh„„n„, 
towevsr, has oontinund to atrURalo Nrd to „<nt-1. In its the ohnj 

teristica of Basic education aa far as poaslMri, 

, InotitntJons .which ceased after fenct<r,„l„p (v,r certain noriods , 

(1) iudlodwinci untt, (o) Sch--K^l-m,rfh„r„. 'fr-lnine C,«tro, 

’K3') T^acrhlnfif ’’Srbenslnn t j 

dorvico Centre attacM to th. Juntor Basic Tr„lnl„, 

•natltute, (.4) »rs-vooatl„nnl Gaining Contra. 

Sorvlce centres 1 „ tto Infrastructnre , (i, :.,cr,.,„lt.^.c.r^I.ihr,ry 

entro. (8) 4ron Li«:ary. (a) Ohiidro„.s .^alth CUnlc. ( 4 , r,rlcdlc„X c»p. 

I or operation of gy© cataract run + u i-u i 
, ■ ' A.'Jutnsli Chaksbu 

Ghlkltsa Sami'ti, (5) Contr.t, +>. t. ^ 
i , '^atraent of oye disoaaos run with thu holp 

of the National Conunittoo for Prevfin+-irtrr c .j 

- ,nt , Provontion of Blindnosa and (6) Consura <rs' 

ogperatlve Society sponsored by Slkshanilcotnn f v. 

Sikshaniketan. ' 1" a land given t, 

exist institutions the flr.,t to emo tat. 

- 1- -^itr^UWr centre (C.ini gUucntio„ Centro, in 

ZlL t (then cau., sehooi) stsrt. in 4933 and t. Condor Basic,, 

s«lnar, ”“‘"1 fon Refresher coureos (»„nt for hold In, " 

■ ■ . - ^ in, 1934. The Pre-Bss.lc (Hurs,rr) school ca« Into ,„i„g ir. • ., 
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1955. Th. technlcl .Ls.es .ttachorl totte'Senlor Basic School vers separated 
P-d transfor^n^ into a .Tunlor Technical School with a three-.^ar course in 1957 . 
In the aamo ^/oar started the Primary and Secondarv Education Extension Centres. 
Camps for oye cataract operations with the help of the Aautosh Chakshu 
Chikltsa Kendra began in 1958. The Children's fealth Clinic with aid (50^ of 
the exponditure) from the Socia^l Walfafe Board has been operating since 1960. 
.The Consumers' Cooperative Society was founded in 1961. The Vocational Higher 
Secondary School started in 19 77, 

f 

There are four students' hostels at Sikshan^kptan ; two are of the 
ao-called "Ashram" t^/pa ~ one each for Adivasl (Scheduled tribes) and Harljan 
(aotoctulod oastM) .tudenta, and t«o gonial - one enah for toys and glrla. 

Of the institutions, which ceased after funct-ioning for a long or a 
short period, tho Audio-Visual Unit's life was th© longest?!0 vears. It began 
in 1954 and ended In 19 74. Equipped with a ioep and a cinema set, its duty was 
to exhibit to village folk films to promote knowledge among the masses. When 
after PQ ’yjnrs tho loop was no longer fit for use and the 'Government would 
nf’ithrjr replace nor get it overhauled, it was returned to ths' Government and 
tto unit closed, 

The School-mothers' Training Centre to train women vTorkers as 
educational helpers for the imprevement of primary schools was Started in 1957. 
After 14 years of work it was closed in 1974. The reasons were ; (l) due to a 
certain change in Government policy ths scope of employment for'school mothets 
had narrowed and ,so tho demand for such training had dVlndled and (2) the 
Government introduced cortaln rules regarding the management of the centre' 



uncl(33? which Stkshsnlketan"would hurdlvhnvo anvrol'j. 


In 19 63 the Government decided to start Teaching Extension Gentr 0 a 
at a certain number of teachers' braining institutoa in /fo3t BQngpl as an 
experimental measure. One of them Was started at the Junior Basic Training 

i , 

Institute here. Tte Extension Officer's duty Was with th>j l)Ulp of tto trainij 

• ' * ' i 

institute to inspect the primary schools (50) within his orbit, introduce aw 

' ' ‘ ,1 '' i' 

supply new teaching materials to thorn, to hold discussions with tho school 
teachers and by all these means try to improve the standartJ ^'f the schools. 
The centre here, according to Shri Bhattacharya-'a ostlmato was doing goed voi 
and it-was hoped tho Government would create more such centros In the State, 
But the Government .decided otherwise and all tho four funet ir-nln-fir centres 
including the ons at Kalanabagram were oloaod in 19 74, 


- At one time Gnv'?rnment had started a numU‘r of Pro-ikscatlonal 
Training Centres for boys after class V who would not go for furtlftr general 
education. The object w^^a to give them some training in work through a thres- 
year course and-make-them fit for sorao Job. Ono such contra was started tore 
in 1966. .The scheme Was . UNICEP-aidod and the staff were Gov.Tnmunt sorvanta 
who received their salaries through tto District School Inspector, After a« 


time they refused to be guided or directed by Sikshanlketan hecauao this waa 


a non-official body. The Government iaias informed and rjqu'Stod to rectify 

. li i 'ii j-1<- • 

the situation but nothing was done. The result was increasing dlaordur and a 
finally Sikahaniketan had to close' the centre in 19 68. 


The chronological order sketched above of course did not always 
quite coincide with the logical line of growth of the institutions and their 
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int^iT-relptcdness, which is cloprlr depicted in Shri Bhattacharya* a statement 
(Annoxuro Ij m’nhl'^nud hf^fnre. 

Four nf tk’ institutions at Sikshanixetan are named after persons 
not vfJty famous hut they are proat men of character 'who had rendered solid 
'selfless aoryico to tho national causo in the educational and otbsr fields. 

The Senior Rasic School is named Arablnda Prakaeh l^idyalava after irabinda 
Prakash Ghosh who, amon^ nthir thlnnrs, waa head of the school department of 
thfj National Council of Education of the ■Swadeshi days. The Technical School 
la named as "Satlah Clwndra Shllpa Vidyalaya” after ths name of Satiuh Chandra 
Sen Gupta - lioadmnator of Metropolitan School, Calcutta, a versatile scholar 
'and thinker deupl 7 r involved In tkJ national movement. The Area Library is 
named after Dr. Aeutoah Das whci was a dudicated social and political worker, 
Thj sck'".! iias a rauseum, housing, moetljr, collect ions by students ond teachers 
and is named after Jatindra Mohan Roy, the selfr-effaclng inspiror of two 
generations of nationalist workers in North Bengal. The choice of names 
indicatoa t'-o kind of patriotic Idp-^l which Shri Bhattacharya would like to 
insplro in the minds of atudonta, Shri Bhattachai'ya bad come into close and 
active' contact with all those mr>n and waa’himeelf influenced by them during 
Ms yulirh and mj.nho''d. 

The campus, where not an inch of ground is neglected, is well 
olantod with troes, flower plants and herbs eo that, apart from making the 
nlace beautiful, the students mar be acquainted as far as possible, with 
varieti'ss of troos cGlebratod in Indian literature and used in indigenous 
medicine. For this purpose specimens have been oolleoted from far and near 
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and planted anri reared vath care oV’-ar the Phettarh^r-ratg 

^Icri'-'wledgp'n '■plant li Pn Is ciulto ay\"a'''rdlnqr’’*- f'f’x a • 'Vs-'r'^'frtfiai'-'nnl 


Of the Institutions, two - tb^'' -Tunl'-^r pjuiiic end th-*-Junior 

Paste iralnin^ Institute-nre not within Slkshnnlkotw!'s fo rwaj, roapr^nalbility 
The Junior Basic School belongs to tho District Setra &‘r!rd. f-ut it is very 
-much under the c'ara of Sikshaniketan. Tho Junior iv^aic .Icb 1 i a n- t "nly a 
link in 'the-educational chain forged at Sikshanlkaton, it is wts-^ru o- ma of 
Sikshaniketan'3 most significant Inruivation and ojC) jr imiintol w^rk luis boon 
done,' especially in evolving stratogios for brluKing childr-.n ff, tho l-wpst 
rungs of the society to acho^d. Though tho ultimnto r -.1 la rul' -rvatlon of 


rural aoclatr as a whole tho main effort of Slkehnnik. tan h-a h<«.r, towards 

amoiloratlon of the condition of th. under-,.rlvn-h-O nooH-n, . f th, c*. 

t *7. The atrategloa dovleod.and tholr attapW ap-Hoat,. „ 

m'^rked by thlaS orientation ovcaryvJier-^ nt 4. 

/witre at Sikshanlk--tan ard conr;^o In tha 

Junior Baalo -School which wan found., e„..cif,c„n., t- a-rv „ 

^ th-' pofTMst and 

ow les penpio^ general]y spf'akinp', bolonpirg t~ th^. 

--LongiPr t the sr.cnlJod 

tribes and scheduled castes, "t may bo nnfv] thot tu^ ,r - ^ .v 

' ^ ‘"'*'1 ^■'hnttne hnr *ra'3 

oloaost aldoa - hoth aro Inmates of tho Ashram - w-rk Ir th,. r, , , , 

in the Junior fyslc 

School. 


The Junior Basic Tralninp lushltu-f-w -I c r. 

^ ^ ^ J-ustitute ia n Gr,v^nmont inatitution 

for whose management Sikshanlkatan has no d^v u,v + 

, risibility. Whan th<3 

vernment.hohcse this place fpr, such an institution the responaibllity for 

r u management waa offered to Slhshanlheta. and -the latt,. having cwpressel 
rnahllit7 to shoulder that respohsihlUtr, the C^vernment th.^selvos 
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started it. The manageraeaat of t he.. Junior'-Basic‘Trainihg Institute ia cf the 
same pattern as followed by similar ;in,stitutlbna In the State. It waa, ho-w- 
ever, stipulated that the ins-titution uauld'be’^ conducted with the cooperatinn 
of Sikshaniketan, keeping in touch with its other educational Institutions. 

In fact Shri Bhattacharya became the Institute's mentor’^'and its etboa was 
largely formed by Sikshaniketan’s ip'fluence, especially in‘the'early years. 

It .was. con tempi 0 ted that the training institution, though'under direct Govern- 
mont mnnagonont, would interact freelv with Sikshaniketan as a wtnle, thus 
making d ts programme of teacher education functionally useful for the new 
t’/pe of futuTo teachers who were being prepared for introducing Basic 
Education. 

i^ll the other institutions are directly managed by Sikshaniketan 
and owe their distinguishing features ahd charactejfistic3''t6 the creative 
ideology, intelligence, moral leadership, versatile practical skill and 
ceaseless dedicated hard work of Shri Bhattacharya. 

4t this point something may be said on the inwardness of Siksha¬ 
niketan's relationship with-the. .ppvernmant to which reference has been made 
oarlier. From one view-point this relationship could be called aulgeneris 
because of the Government's special trust in Shri Bhattacharya which, 
perhaps, no other director of a similar schane in the State could inspire. 

The qaallties of his personal life and character and his abilities and 
experience as an educationist at the grass-roots level with a deep under¬ 
's tending of the fundamentals of Basic Education made a rare combination, 

•It was fortunate for the Government to be able to secure the cooperation 
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'of ;such a'man and it was onl;/" good sense to allow Mm tho maJnlraum eltow-rnoni 
for his spirit -nd ideas Xsri thin the framework of the official schane. To clta 

'one Instance of mutual trust and cordiality, while tho Government paid the 

' .1 

rfi'oh'ey^ the planning and construction irork of all the bulldlnoa at Slkshanlketflj 
except two, was left to Sljri Bbattacharva. Results : (l) tho buildings were, 

^ . M ' ' 

'admittedly, better built, and (2) the 80,000 rupees or so, allowed In the 
estimates of costs as cnnstractors’ profit was avallablo for th-> ben’jflt of 
educat-ion - half in the form of additional buildings'and half Included In ths 
subsidies which Sikahanlketan has all along had to add ■b) Government grants 
for running the insti'tutions. This is an example of -the extent to which Uireau* 
cratic procedure can concede to a common sense where mu'tual trust provalls, 

’ This rela'tlonship of trust was, on the part of tho Govmjment, built 
up during Dr, D. M. Son's Secretaryship of the Educa'tton Dopir'tracjnt of the 

t f 

GO'vernraent of'Vest Bengal. Na'turally, changes in Government and -top oxecutlye 

-I* ■ j 

personnel could not but cause variations in the a'taosphere. fJevcrth-jloaa, the 
extent to which the'reLntions between the Government nnd Sikshanikotan have 
remained stable through^.the years is ranarkable. 

-r-'-r !'| 1' 

But however accommodptina the off id "'I postur-'' may bo, for a voluntatY 

11. ■ ■ 1 .t"' 

organisation working out an officially framed and financ'd scheme enrno foal tog 

I I 

of constraint is inevitable. In this case the fooling mav have boon largely 
‘assudged by sweo'tnesa of personal relations but tho fact rr?nain 3 that the 

scheme itself, hounded by the Government's education pnlicv, allowed only 

, 1 

‘limited scope for translation of the lessons of Shri Bhattacharro' a earlier 
experiences o'f educational work, especially in Basic Eklucation which ho so 
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io:-,ply bpllevod in and underatdod. Only a small fraction of the les-snns from 
the inhova t-ive nnd exp3riinental work done during the earlier pMflfla ht Kala- 
nabagram and the intensive pursuit of Basic Education at Pbtor^ could be 
utilized, and as for further experimentation neith&r scope nor time was left. 
This loss, therefore, must be set against whatever success Sikshaniketan mav 
have‘otherwise gained. ^ 

, * - 1. ’ * I, ■ 

ib: . ’ ' 

in a sense, what has happesned is partlV due to what mav be called the 

defects of Shrl Bhattacharva'a virtues. He is a man of an astonishing.varistv 

i.li' ' 

of skills from,domestic onwards. He could practidally'teach a housewife, a 

^ , 
Xltchen maid, a scavenger, pr a gardener his or her- job. He could plan a hut 

-h • Tff , [ . , 

or a building and would not rest till he saw thro,ugh its execution. In what- 

ever ho sots hi^s hand, ho is a’perfectionist to the point of an'excess and 

wlil'^bo vexed if the tiniest detail is -draisa.' He has been the virtu'alrcreator 
■ t ■ hi' ' ■ ! ' • _ , ' ' ’ 

nl* Sdkshanlk'etan ~ of evorythlng in it/including the physical environkient. 

As it is, the creation is a ranarkabLe achievoaent which, perhaps, would not 

» ‘ I ' 

have been nossiblo if the (^iucational experimentor in Shrl, Bhattacharya had 
not curbed himself to give .bo much say to the organiser and the builder in 
him. In any caea, the Govornmont wanted it that Way, and Sbri Bhattacharva’a 
avidity.for work (eveti at;85 ahd' in failing health a 16-hnur. day seima normal 
for him) holpc 3 d thOT in using Kal'ansbagram as'a testing ground fox proiocta, 
continually adding to the l 0 "d of Shrl Bhattacharya's responslbllttiea. Not 
th-nt the in-coming projects were Irrelevant from the view point'of the rural 

d Phtor' ia a small village near Calcutta, where Sri Bhattacharya first 
atatted his exporiraant on'BaSic Education in Collaboration with 
,P^hci‘A. N, Bose, Head, Dept, of Education, C^cutta University and others. 

. ! - ■' . 1 , 
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society's interests. But in all conscience the hurdm to bo oarrl, d by one 
osn even of ilrl Bhattacharya's cdlbre and capacities and helpod aa he 
'■--•'..J bj,so markable a person as Shrlmatl Sadhana Bhattacharya - a„„tbor de,o„ 
‘y,y-„,^ 0 b »ofk, wasViushlngly heavy. In ^e circumstances the Drollr,r,tlnn pro. 
hf„„e -}“*= taovltablr.yestrlc.tsd the time and attention for some of the speclfi. 
'“nil prou.mp. In teims of Innevatlnn and ekporlment, Slksha- 

nlketan pra'ctfcallv lived on capital Shrl Bhattacharya and Shrlmatl Bhatta- 
cbarva had earn'«ttln„ttKlr past educational »rk. With the noyynm.ont, a„«„, 
development of Basic Education never had a high, If any, priority. 

.> itaal point on the general ouostlon■oV-rolatlon,,,h„twoon ryoyernmenl 
end voluntary organisations is vhsther Kslanabragr™ can ho t,k« as a model. 
Probably not. Because hero the Oovarnment got an exceptional por,,on as a 
dollaborator and such a person la a rare commodity. This will bo evident fro. 

_ gul '^bfferance in porfotmanoe at Kalanabagram and other places where 

^ schemes have been tried In the state. 

Tht Immediate neighbour hood, ospociaJlv the, v 

^ village J^alanabagrara, 

‘H^Sots .to have immenaedy benefittod fVnir, q-fi i, 

■ , from Slkshanlkotan through ltd contact 

with the outside world over the years. The '"Ssbram" hn. b 

wsnram hog boon a contr«hi from 

Where liberal and progressive Ideas of the best kind wore pot only proachw, 

tat whca:e such Ideas were actually Hyad. tpa,^ education, so many oth-r 

welfare activities have been initiated „6 carried „„ w e,v v 
"och ^ carrion nn by Silcshanlkntan. 

Though SikshanllcRtan's first concern has been tbr, -i 
. as been the Imprevamont of the dopres- 

aed and underprlvllegyl 01.3,03. 

, variou, seryices seems to have been reaped by the middle and seml-middlo 


' /<■/ ,, ■ 
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clsBB people of the village. For inatjjoce, vh^t the urge' and impetus for 
ohac''ti'-!n created by Sikshanlkctan h^s done for the letter can be seen in 
the pnaont large number of graduatea includinfi: several M,A.»s and M.Sc,>s, 
an M.D, and two Ph.D, among the inhabitants the village vhich djd not have 
a sinpln graduate before. The centrast, in this respect, between this village 
find others with comperablo Soci'al structure but outside the immediate inflU” 
once of SikshaniVetan is indeed verv striking. This however is an achievement 
o,vor which Sikshaniketan * s satisfaction could hardly he unmixed. For the 
middle or aemi-middlo class people who have taken so much have given compara¬ 
tively little. In another way it may be said that they have not taken enough 
of what Slkahanikotan tried specially to infuse in than, that Is the spirit 
of cooperation and collective endeavour for the welfare of the total popula¬ 
tion . 


From tho above it is clear that the objectives of the entire programmo 

• ^ 

have always been the regeneration of the rur^l communa fcy through education and 
other services, Tho following quotation from a report from the institution 
indicates '’While running tho schorl was our principal pre-occupation, every' 
attempt was made to inculcate in the students tho idea that the problems of 
tho village and nlsn those outside it were our concern,” (Append lx- IT). 

Faeplnt? this in view the obiective of the organization had a change 
with the socio-political change in the country. The obiectlves during pre- 
independence davs changed after Independence. During the thirties of this 
century education of tho masses' Wers thought to he the prerequisite for ^ 
social regeneration and intf^aive political programrapB, Primaxy Sdupation 
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■■■ as » Important form oT ser&;.' The idsa was not only of ■ 

■ ■ dp a man fr m ohlldtood tnfalso mai-lns In him „ ^od and patriotic froadom ^ 

■ fldhtsr. It was , 130 . a way of working into' tho ho„rts of adnlts through l„,i„, 
"and cartas for tholr ohlUron to attract tholr syapathy towards th, patriotic 
cause fbr which tl,s tsachra stood. 'Aftar Indepandenco, U changed to "educa¬ 
tion on Candhian lln«s to>tneot the requlrfment of men and «,men of aU 
irrespec-tlve of caste, creed and race, to onaKle thorn to take their rlebttal 
plscos as citlsens of new India." (Memorandum of Jasoclatlon of Slkahanlketan), 

Education was never tbousht to be the ultimate ^d, it was the means, 
alttoush a very tapor tan t one. The end ip,vie. was always the development of 

the individual oommunity jind brondar a 

^ c,n broanar aocaoty. Aa ^auch emphasis often shifted 

from one aspect of the prograraras to another. 

Durtas the 'thirties primary aducaUon ox education of the children 
uas emphasised, after the second world war .id tadepend«ce the 'aphasia 
.Shifted to Adult education amonn men as well as amon, womei. With the coming 
Of th? fars-, five year plan at tho r squest of the S+at o p 

juesn ni the btat-^ Government a compren 

hensive educational cian-tra was onaned nnd i-ha u j 

opened and the eiripbasis was a;.ain Shifted. 

education fov qIt - 

r all ages was looked after TVim am tt 

alter, j he gmaii centre hticatne 

a re istered society. The complex began its e^eriments within the framework 

of the state education progrepme, 

law programmes were taken to meet the emergent needs. Pri't'ita 
achool was opened to develop school-going habit and to taee senior children 

B«l>tasls Shifted to .grlculture, Gardening and Pouitoy 



keeping frnm spinning aa basic craft tr’ provide midday meals to the hungry 
childr.-yi. JI v-^rtholGas Spinning and v/oavinp was canphasized to provide free 
garment to poor students rf tho school. 

Sven with all those minor changes and shifts the prlmarv obi active 
of rural regeneration was always kept, in focus. 
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The three docedee 1950-1959, l,eo-l9m end l 9 eo- 19 „ „ ^ 

,W™tlrted.eethe‘Weeo-i5cclelntleUfe d* 

^ P in the life and ttprisltion of 3 ik. 3 haniw+ 

- «ret p..ee .In. thet el tnltlett* ,„d .nlaeentetl. . nrlnel Lr 
P ™.e end nrc^„„ee, the eee»a pheee el en ettenpt ler etehiae 


--.y Phculd . estenlehed if . fi„de decey end fr r 
everyy^ere there. The c«etrelnte l^peeed npcn the 

inoreaeing very feet elnoe 1970 The or ■ 8““ have been 

^T»enelene elth.t proper reeenr'oe l«p„mpettt?""“" 

^Ithoreh eorebedyney find eh oeele of faith, vein, ,, " 

-- - t. «d„ deeert of fhtlle l„pereo„el Jr 

end deyeiopit e;!;:::;:' ^ 

find himaolf dlsntlsfled. The + 

presen view mev not bo much p-fcturesTue. 

that 

adaedyanteped h«e „ee relegated * 0 ^,! JJ; J 

diversified thorgh not dleinteereted proore ' —»d3d and 

^y the enthcruiee. Very fe„ „e ^ d^peri-entetlcn 

Joccrding to tlie organlzera moat of theee 

the original one of providi Programmes re-mfarced 

providing education to the 

disadvantaged but the 
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teachers have often expressed their opinion on the contrary. 

The two basic schools, viz. Junior Basic Sphool - run by the 
District Board of Elementary Bducation and .the Govt. Sponsored Senior Basic 
School run undor the direct manaj^ment of Sikahaniketan may be taken to be the 
educational nucleus of the complex. Shrl Bhattacharyn the mentor and ^ide of 
both the 'Schools attempted to implement his educational idoas and findings 

frem his innovative experiments be conducted earlier at Hotor, ^4 Paf^anas. 

1 ■ ' 

r 

The present study Was directed towards exploration of the effective¬ 
ness of his attompts of implementing these ideas in the two schools which 

could bo oonolderod aa ao extenaloa of tbs oduoatlon Idea? tried out earllox 

at Potcy, 

The present problems for the upliftmcnt of the disadvantaged 
conmunities are many. But it has been universally^ accepted that of these 
health and education are the crux. Implementation of an effective educational 
programme faces several hazards. Important ones are j (l) Non-enrolmoni. 
resulting mainly from an apathy of patents and children towards fcarmal educa¬ 
tion. Parents do not f'lel an urge to send their .children to school nor do they 
feol it worthwhile. Even when children are not occupied otherwise they do not 
feel inclined to come to school. ( 2 ) N^^ ept ion - a large proportion of 
those who are enrolled IPave school as earlv as the.^ can, the maximum dropout 
is found in lower grades. This seems to he not because of the inabilitv of 
those children to learn hut due to their inability to adiust to school life. 

('3) The third important one is non-attendance or irregular attendance. Evan 
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- proportion Of enroll w 

enrolled children i. . 

i-'^gularljr. This le^ds t , ^®taaned they f^ii . 

^®'^®iopniSnt rtf' ^^tund schoni 

And (4) Al61n=+-i ^ ^ ^ '^^ich mtim hi ^ 

.,,r^4e community fggjg^^ .V'(‘;',' • thrn, 

aii^n f ^ ’ Pfiots and changes and in ' ^'^P'^atlon 

alr.nated from the oonmunity j,, the educated 

"A ihe ccmmunity remae «oat^d a,re 

Jl/ ' ^®^nf)lns nioTi? -im 

u ^'"^overished fu 

^3 has been stated p t 

reconstruct the rural d- ‘^^^shflnljcetan has 

^^-advanta..^d eonmunlt rr to 

-^.^teral and incidental nrn '* in pro.ro 

nP ^ ^ P^°^rammo3 were in+o x progress other 

0 ucatJon remnlriod at th " ' ^ntefj,t„-(. pri^nr 

at the centre with +u x ' ^ ifnary programme 

Jnnlp^,,P,^sic School and th-^ cj / two basic sohooJsvU K i ' 

tho Senior Basic School. ^'’^''’Pnbagram 

T * ’I I ' ' I 1 ' i * ’ 

■f* ias toon pointed out „arl' 

0. dl.u,o„i,.tou czoan.” rr" - 

«„luo in t,o p^nuo rV!" 

- »«I.o.pitippntt o. d., ^r 0, t.o «„diu,3 

this poricd iu to,,, , * . “’'■“o^harj, ,nd 

., . ,,O0o lotrlunio. „od loto„olvo ,„ . ' «"***' 

eglon ovexo^ 'tt I'”"”’ “‘'‘>- 

The second phono 

attntegien nod ; ““ Mro m the nt,Mi, * . 

PoTatio, of supoloue-. , ' of tho 

» PPW attempt „nc tnde. This „ - ’ " D^rlr,. thle ' ' 

-inis Was to find h™ x. ~ oerlcd 

function wi.thin tho poli ' " voluntary or • 

policy, and adminisfr +. zatlon can 

^l«l ltd oyoctluen npd nppl. im „„„ J ” *>” ^.-r™o„t to 

-"P»3 rnc'mtion 1 

■ •■ ■ ^'-rncrsased ard 

dre,ag n-r 

or co-oporatlai 
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Tbs third ph,so the seventies was a period of struggle for 
eristonco. Oovernm^nt poliolea changed along with the change of Gevernisent 
and new social values generated and so.etie.es giving ;,c rise to ccnfllcts in 
policies. Sources of financial support dried up. It became difficult to main¬ 
tain thu big superstructure. With the approaching of old age and shifting of 
institutional responsibilities Shrl Bhattacharya had to make ccmpromlaes and 
.nccopt the inevitablo. 

So the study as proposed below waa taken up. 

"Casa Study of Sikahanikatan, a work oriant.^d rural institution in the 
District of Rurdwan, Vest Bengal,” 


1* Sgope of the Study • 

The study, which is nrlinarily a Caso study, is likely to provide a 
workable model which mar b's reconraended rs a n.ational strate^v for solving 
oducationa: problems in identical situations. The studv has been limited to 
tVonia.1ar nrc’-lems viz. (l) It wllltr^. to identify the inherent mcdej^n all 
its multlfaced dimensions and (il) It will try to find out objectively the 
impact of the experimentation on the children and the society fron which "the 
children were drawn. 


Research questions or hypotheses : 

?■, 1, The study id.ll initially start answering the following questions. More 
problems are likely to emerge as the study proceeds, 

(a) What were the objectives of the programme? 

7 ' I ^ 

(b) What percentage of children from the disadvantaged hones could be 
Enrolled by the institution? ' 
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n / 

/ , 


(o) Wb„t simtogjjs yero tAon to bring tho ohiV>r, * 

- ,, . »h,t „a« 

tlio GffuctsV’ ^ 

(d) Which on’ of the diff'^-rrty,+ j. x 

different otratogl,., 

- keeping the children in the school nrt+g, 

w^Cfiool upto the age of 

(e) What percentage of the enrolled children h « w- 

cmicren have bf^en retained in the 

school upto the age of 14? 

(f) in Ihn the ndnenticnnl eotpl^x ,nd Ite vnriarn 

^ empoh hta on the peraonalitv development of the children? 

(g) To r,bnt extent boe tb^ =«pib. been able to rotntn the cblMren to 
tbe rnrol nrPletv as elTeotlve 

,, ; (h) Wbet le the ibpnnt of the inntttutlon in changing the life atvle of 

the Individual hmea ,nd the occmunlty ,t large? 

(i) What interaction proceasea ‘x- 

^ _ (interaction between different units and 

also With the conmunity) are identifiable for hrin • x 

rn in- + • X, ■ ^ trlnging in the outputs? 

(j) W.iat IS the relative costlinas of the ir tt • 

, ^ - varipua inputs conoectod with 

tne_ various atr ategies'^ ad opted? 

(k) Whafc are the ralgtionahip between obiectivea nr-t.- 

,, ,] ivoa, preoago, process and 

pioduct variables of the experimental model? 

2. The impact on/children and on the society from which the children were 

dm™ mu b. oonnjdcred throrgb tho nnnnn^nt of tbr cbnnvs In the 

following aspects ; 

(a) Living conditions of the hemes _ x, 

nones living pattern of the children - 

cleanliness - Sanitation - food + □ 

habits ~ use of resources, 

(b) Productive efficiencv. 

(c) ^ level of asoiration. 
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(d) Attitudvi towards tha institution pnd towards ftducationk 

(a) Intorast in Imprnvinp living conditions. ' 

(f) Attitudvs of the mGmh'’r3 of the cemmunitv towards education and ths 
institution. 

('g) Interest of the members in the Improvement of livinEr conditions. 

(h) Improvement in the living conditions of the communltv. 

(l) Productive Gfficlencv - range of emplovraent. 

(j) Attitude of the mombus towards values .fosterod bv the institution, 

3. Coverage : 

3.1. Universe of the study ; 

3.1.1. The first part is a case study of a single institution with all its 
components and ancillary units and services^ tha important aspects of 
tha study are 

(a) The purpose, frame of reference and origin of the institution. 

(b) Growth, the programme and periodic change in the programme - causes 
and rationale of the changes. Annual prograramos and daily routines, 

(c) Rolo of teachers at different phases of growth. 

(d) Evolution of an inherent roalel of education. 

(e) The financial structure ; cc«t-hPnefit Svstem. 

3.?.. The project bsing a cass studv no sampling is required for- the first part. 
For the second part all the communities from which children are drawn will 

be considered and studied', . 

^>0 students from each cohort will 1^ selected (provided there are more) : 
by randcraization. If the enrolment be, fewer the whole cohort• will be 
taken. The parents and senior members of the families qf the students 
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elected will form thu source frame for the coll.'ction of data 


flu sLlI j / 1 
period i.e. 


'lug a dolayed follow-up asseesraent the mid section of the 
I9 60 - 19 70 has h-'on selected. 


Data Gollection ■ 

4.1. For the first part data will be collected from : 

(i) Records and reports of ths Instituticn. 

(ii) Teachinp and Non-teachlner members of the staff of thri institution 
workinp in the institution durine different periods. 

(ill) Organizers of the institution. 

(iv) Local vateran mcmb3rs of the community. 

(v) Ex-studonls of the institution. 

(vi) Other p.'irsons connected with the Institution. 


4.2. For the second part, data will be collocted i'irra students leaving the 
school between 1960 - 1970. 

^ '•Necessary tools/t'ochniques ; 

(1) Mailed questionnaire. 

(li) Serai-structured individual interview. 

(lil) Observation of living conditions with the help of » olwclc-llst, 

. observation schedules, 

(iv) Socio-Gc'onanlc status scale. 

, (v) Attitude scales - personally administered. - 

(vi) inspiration scale, 

(vil)'Situational tests (Projoctive t^-pe). 
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^- Datn Processin g j 

fi) Descriptive - An'nl-'’tlcr)_STnitlT^tic process of drswin^ out the 

factors and determinants. 

(ii) Statistical description through frequencv- tables, percentage tables 

gr aphs. 

V ' 1 ’ 

(iii) Statistical inferences of quantitative data for compai’isona of mean 

j. I . 

conditions - Parametric and Non-parametric. 

It Was decided to confine the study to the mid phase to answer the 
relevant questions posed in the proposal. The report has been presented 
•qiiost ion-wise. 

. ' t 

III. 1, Enrolment 

The first quostion was related to finding ont enroiment trend during 
the dec ado I960 - 19 69, 

The question can ho tackled fron two different approaches viz, 

(a) The total number of children in th^ canmunities of the school going age 
i.e. between 6+ and 14, can bo considered and the effectiveness of the 
institutional attompt to bring them to school can bo assessed. On the other 
hand, (b) tho total number of children going to school may be considered and 
the comparative attraction of the school may be considered. 

A child aged 6+ in the initial cohort year 19 60 would be a young man 
of 24 or 25 in the study year 1978. A child 6+ in the final cohort year 19 69 
would be an adolescent of 15+ in the study year 1978. As such a demographic 
study of the ago group 15+ to 25 in the year 1978 was made. The data were 
collected through door to door survey of the econonically disadvantaged hcniea 'i 
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below the pnvextv line. The mpin criterion for decidinrr the underprlvi- 
TiJ OL'nrlYje was economic status nncl not moreIv caste structuro. p-ople 
bolow povortWine constitute th.r depriver? and underprivilopod hemes. Children 
of th? following four categories were considered to bj coning frem disadvantaged 

hnnos : 

r J I 1 

(a) Children fron scheduled caste hones ; The scheduled cpste peopls 
in these conraunities are econcmicaily the most deprived aa well aa culturally 
the most underprivilodged. ' ' 


(b) Children from scheduled tribe hones ; The scheduled tribe people, 
nractically the Santals in tins locality have come from the w,:.sturn parts of 
Inrdwan and BJrbhum districts. Most of them came as landless labourers and 
sta^x 3 d bach. They have been detached fron their own people and oulturo. 

(c) Children from poor hones : Families of any casta having a monthly 
■’ncoma less than h. ? 00 /- constituted this group. 

(d) Children fron oducationally disadvantagod honog : Those include 
first generation learners. 


Ths Institution sttemntod to prwlde oduention to the ohlldron of tl« 
folldwlne habltstlons fr« which dlsndvantsKsd children worn drawn. All tho 
villages and hamlets are within a radius of 4.5 Km. fron tho Institution : 

( 1 ) Korapara, (S) Sabagram and Chuadango, 0) Dadpur, ( 4 ) Pingur, ( 5 ) Kalupute 

and (6) West Memari.' 


The survey revealed that the total nnmtor of children fron the 
disadvahtagod hony sge group 6+ to 14 betwean 1960 and 19 69 was 337 

and tne aohool couM enrol 242 1 . 0 . 41.8 p.o. out of these. Most of tho families 
■living in these villages are socially and/or oconcmtoally disadvantaged. 
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Koranara is a hanil=b of about 25 hemes. Of'^tfeese^ onlv two are Caate 
^"finf'us in Lhia hariilet. Others belong to a degenerated scheduled tribal called 
'Kora'. Thoucdi they have seme slmllarttT with the Santhals Koras are more 
uprooted from their own culture. Koras of this village are unskilled landless 
Iphourers. The hamlet being in the closest vicinity of the Institution all the 
46 children could be drawn into the school programme, ensuring 100 p.c. enrol¬ 
ment. 


Nabagram is a comparatively big village with mixed population. A small 
hamlet named Chuadanga is attached to the village. The poor areas of the vill¬ 
ages are contiguous. There is a Primary School at Dadpur. For ysprs much before 
tli.i establishment of the Institution children fron advantaged families would go 
T,o the school at Dadpur, The practice is still retained. »iHx±MsxitiHxp»x±ra!axii!f 

fx>«»:xM»»dyaaMinHj^dxibsaiii»35x;di«3xoa«wBx:x:sX!XiXK3aM>9KaKlcixixsi, Children 
from the poor sector of the village consistina of about sixty disadvantaged 
i'amilioa did not go to any school. Ml the 123 were enrolled In the Institution 
during tiio period under studv i.e. 19 60- 69. That is there was 100 p.c, enrolment, 

Dadpur is an old village with a mixed population. The approximate 
number of disadvantaged families in the village is forty. .The disadvantaged 
neople primarily belong to the scheduled castes. The part of the village known 
as Kumorpara is the main concentration of these people. Before 19.55 very few 
children from these families went to school, Sikshaniketan through its persis¬ 
tent efforts could enrol seme of the children* During the period 1960 to 1969 
the institution enrolled 28 children out of 65.The school at Dadpur is an old 
one,, -yet it could not draw children from the disadvantaged hones. The social 
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contact pro-r« of aikshaniketen oponed the tmffic. a rosult the poor 
.''miles uoiL, jncoarrifud to send their children to school, /ipprt from the S8 
'■enrolled str'Siffshsnlketan 11 more wero sent to the school in the villapo. 

Pindar is a villane with mixed nopu 1st ion. Afforoximstel^r forty 

L'^■Tillies may be said to be disad'vantaaed. The occuoptlon of the inm^t^s of these 

fomilies Is unskillod .af^ricuiture labour. Of the ^3 children of scbnol ^nin^ 

the institution could enrol 14. Th- rest ramalned out of school. 6o.a p.c. of the 

children could be onroljed. As a result of the effort the p,o. of onrolmont rose 
to fiO, 

' '' V 

^ Kolupokur is also a small village with a mixed porjulatIr/n. Sixteen 
--InniliGs wore idontifiad as disadvantaged. Of the 36 children of school going 
_ -'.i I he institution could enrol 15. 56 p.c, children could be •-•nr oiled. 


- r. 


'West M(imari is j, cQnparativaly large village with mixed population. 

'•During the- later pari; of thd sixties a school'has boon Oj^enud h.re. Thirty 

"lanalics wero .ido tifiod as disadvantagod. Of tho 54 children of the school 

-ing age the instrtution could enbol sixteen, Snnu wont to the- school at 

Dadpur. Some wont to'the s'c'hboi in the villane All tw. ^ . 

vuxuago, axf the lomslninn ohlldron wero 

enrolled in Slkshaniketan. 


cii 


The'following table 
sadvantaged hones Of those 


■^Ivos an Idea of the onrolm-nt of ehll^r-n fron 
camnunltles. 
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'i'' lij — 1 : ^jhnwing tha ©nroilmsjnt of children from disadvantagtid hones frcm 
i‘5'0 to 19 69 - survOTed in 1979. 


31. Mo, J Community 

J No. of 

1 No, of 

i Remarks 


1 

1 

i 

J children 

1 children 

i 


{ of the 

) enrolled 

1 


i school 

1 .by the 

5 


1 going ago 

K Institution 

i 

i. 

Korapara 

46 

46 j 

These two ccramunlties are in 
the closest vicinity of the 

2, 

Mabagrara and 

Ghuadanga 

123 

123 J 

institution. 

3.' 

Dadpur 

65 

2fl 

The cemmunity has a school of 
its own. 

4. 

Pingur 

23 

14 


5.^ 

K alupukur 

26 

15 


6. 

Vest Mamari 

54 

16 

The community has a school 
and the school at Dadpur la 
nearer. 


Total 

337 

942 

The p.c. of enrohnont is 71,6. 


That the school catorod prlmarilv for the children from disadvantaged hones is 
evident from thu following table. 


Tabls.) - 3 ! Shows the ^/ear-wise anrolmont of children from disadvantaged homes. 


Sources of data - (l) School records^ (2) Teacl^ers of the Institution. 


T ools used for the collection of data. 

(a) A check list with provision for weighted responses. 

(b) A semi structured interview schedule (manuscript), 

(c) A directly administered questionnaire (manuscript, orally presented), 
’'ho tools have boon given In the appendix. 


Table Contd... 
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nr 


m1 ,, -pot;pFC-TT,Tr--r- 

Oiledfdents bnrcn^.? f" 


19 60 

19 6 L 

19 6'’ 

19 63 
!■? 

’ 19 64 
19 55 
19 66 
19 67 
i.9 6P 
‘60 ■ 
'V >TaP <3 


a 

f 

i._ 

■ loo 

55 

62 

“'•60 

64 

53 

54 
60 
38 
50 

59. 6 


’ 66 

• . 10 

76 . 

'Jfi.O 

32 

5 

37 

67. 27 

■3 6 

6 

42 

67. 21 

40 , 

9 ' 

f9 

S1. 66 

37 

■ 10 

47 

73. 13 

35 

5 

40 

7fi. 17 

33 

5 

38 

70. 37 

34 

7 

n • 

68,33 

?0 

4 

’4 

63.15 

, ,^9 

6 

35 

75.0 

3 6. ? 

6,7 

h'ld 

71.98 



the ta'blo it wjll K?' =< nn Vv, ^ ^ 

• ■ - this docado th«r« K V 

'Ml in the p.c. T ,i,nro]mr. + 

' ' cnnalderal Iv hi h 

enrolment durW the m-r6 f>'l/- high p.c. of 

ing the^mid yea^g 

-n.J ttelr ,n.oU. 

Tha aecocKj.ijMatjj^ ^ 

=tr^ta«lea 

, «=tltutlo„ tried cut ,e,™r.i * . 

a«<J fatention of the ohiMren Th ^ **’“ anralment 

' . n, 
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3trat^:^^Oi._I : Cgrymunit ontact and canTmin1t,.r service ‘ ' 

^3ourcG of data : Shri E. BhattacEariTia, his colloaguGs and senior members 

of the GOnmunity. 

Wothcd of coUoctiMig data ; Information was priniaril 7 y collected through 

unstructured interview with different persons who 
had been associated with the institution from the 
late fifties. 

The common statements are : 

(I) Direct contact with and involvement in the hones. 

Shri Bhfittach-ar'.ya frtm early fifties got involved in the welfare of 
the individuals and individual families of the disadvantaged section 'of the 
cnnrnunitv. Gradually his associates got themselves involve*^ similarly. In due 
course they wont round the homes. 'Wome to hone contact was made to prepare a 
register of school going children, '^risits were usually made In the .earIv hours 
of the morning before the children could go out on their nondescript and non- 
lonoficial occupations (primarily wondering about, collecting edible herbs and 
tit bits as faggots) and children were collected to bring them to the school. 

Shri Bhattacharya and others are of view that this strategy wOTked 
out woll for the first generation learners. The parents were' sp much concernod 
about and involved in collecting food stuff for two square meals, that they 

* t 

co'ild hardly pay any attention to their children for their general welfare 
and schooling. The children who Were collected and brought to school were all 
frcm these disadvantaged homes. Those sympathetic hone contacts succeeded in 
bi’inging about 65 percent of the children to school. 




■JO 


; * 


(n) .f school h„„t ^ 


jft Was foun'-> that s'onff chlWren h + 

,. .. t.riinr©n to car© f-^r th.*4r 

»-„ltx3s. .,„ „.a „* to aii.„ tto oMWren to b.t„„ ^hot 

mother while the children ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Children attended the school. To Materialise th> 

the institution had to provide an ++ i 

provide an attendant and srmo fo-d nnd r 

7«»gor okldxeo. It to locilcatod horo th„t th K ' ' *° ““ 

, Pro-basic schoni « 

" -P-t» and ad^laalon tu,lat . , 

''^iti’hdhnGnt aftflr +h- ^ "" increase in 

_ - ~„t .0. n,to 

(»I) Aovtaion fo.kupplo„ntar,.„«, _ 

It\,aa otaorv-. ttat a„„t,K,r i„p^ta„t oaua., or , 

.»-n-atto„dan=o la n,al„„„t,in„„ ■"* 

Mduood tha inatltntloa Phnttnchar, 

....... ro. „:—- to 

flrranEQmant, acc-rdJn.. +r. 

f the persons Intorviewod p^ovod ^ 

•• -■ - ~...—:.i :r ”rr" *; "■■'-•• ■- •• 

vatan, to Sikshanl- 

Acocrding to the opinion of Shrl Bhatt eh 
''T the three strategies th ^ colleagues, 

institution In tho welfare of th 

oorimunity as „ „tole. 
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TTI.3. Retention 


Bv retention-Is mofint keeping the child in school as a regular 

' t 

Ktiidont till he ccmplctus the school 'wears. A child havinf? his name in the 
continuously 

school rogister/till he conpletea class V of the Primary (jr. Basic) and 
class VIII of Sr. Basic/Jr, Hi)-h school was considered to have been retained. 

P repeater who keops nn the school register without break is also considered to 
have been retained. Who; repeats'a clssa and whose name is retained in the class 
rogister without any break due to long absence is a repeater. 

Unit of observation - Individual child. 

Indicator for observation - frequency {No,) of children. 

Determinant v^ariahlea consi-dored - The effect of different inputs facilitating 

retention like - Midday meal> Rostel and 
Educational Facilities on different groups of 
children viz, S.C. and S.T., Econcmlcallv and 
Educationally disadvantaged, 

Tt was nbservod that the problem of non-enrolmept and poor retention 
originated from : 

(i) Mal-nutrition and non availability of minimum food requirement. This 
means parents’ inability to provide the basic minimum food. 

(ii) Absence of appropriate environment in the hones, 

(iii) Absence of appropriate financial support for educational and residential 


arrangemonts. 
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^ath th. help of i..sources from different government and non-government 
, ^.,-nci.s tbj. f Ilwoing 'arrangeirtents were made to tackle the problem. 

■ (1) iirrangement for a Midday meal for those who noeJeJ it, oartlcularly 
- could not have a square meal at home and those who could n-t go hcmo durin 

>.ldday recess for a meal due to long distance. the students who receivl 
midday meals ware dayacholars. 

(2) Per those who could a'i^ord genn^al hostel facilltioa woro made 

available at parents' cost. 

( 3 ) A lioatol for tho oaatD ohll-<ran anrth'.r r-r tbj 3=bob„M 

trite chlWren wero cpenerl, (Joverment aubalrlj In tto f-rm . f |,-3tol 
.tlp.nb3.>.r3,.3<,3 rncUHlp.^, 

Provl^ 3 d to nobaciuM oaato Pchodplod trite chlUron „t tho poembpr. Ip*,. 

The followlnu data were collocted ; 

'(i) Frequencies of reten+inn 4 .u 

rot.ntmn *^^3 ^,^3 rocolvo.i tho A.Iri,!«v „oal. (D.^ 

scholar a). 

(-A) Froqoencl o ...f retention a»cng thtec who JW n.rt. r.,.f.iro pod „Md.y 

meal. (Day-scholars), 

i 

(iri) Prequencios of retention among those (iJ 0 ft 3 T Wii - < i 

h v •o, w o, j., j Wiji) xocuiv'd free 

hostel facilities. 

ev, Fro_,^.„clo3 =1 pwtontion o,.„ng thooo wb„ ot„.r,d l., tH, „ wt„U nt 
parents' cost, 

6'f dat a : 

ay School Records. 

(ii) Teachers of hhe instituti'^n. 
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Datfl_colie c t j on 1o c hn j m ifi ; 

«re coHocted thr^a^h th? stu<i,r recarclB and Inliervlev, Mth 

U’acbira' fini ex-gtu'^enta. 

The findlnijg are) preaented telow ; 

(1) To combat malnutrition and to moot food needs an arrangement of midday meals 
uaa made. Children frca disadvantaged hemes were provided with this facility. It 
IS observed that 41,2 p.c. of the children who received midday meals could be 
r italned upto the ago of 14 years. 86,5 p.c, of such childron in schools where 
midday meals could not be provided dropped out'much earlier. 

However, Shri Bhattacharya and hia colleagues are of opinion that 
supply of midday meals is not a motivator strong enough to retain all children 
fr-fli disadvantaged families upto the age of 14 vears. Table’No. 3 given below 
shows that about 57.6 p.c. of children from the disadvantaged hemes could bo 
rotained in school upto the age of eleven. Those children who staved in school 
upto the ano -f eleven tended to stav longer. This is evident from the table 
which shows that 71.4 p.c. of students enrolled at 11+ who received midday meals 
could be retained, Takinc the whole period of 6+ to 14 into consideration 41,2 p.c 
-'f the children enrolled at 6+ could be retained upto the age of 14, 


Table - 3 ; Showing retention of children who received midday meals Upto the 
age of 14 and 11. 


jlTotal i Total 1 P.G. J P.C. droup-out 

Senroiled{ RetainedJ Retained J 

Retained upto the 
Enrolled at 11+ 
Droup-out between 

age of 14 

11+ and 14 

49 

35 

71.4 

26.6 

Retained upto the 
Enrolled at 6+ 
Drop^cut between 

age of 11 

6+ and 11 

85 

49 

57. 6 

42.4 

Retained upto the 
Enrolled at 6+ 
Drop-out betwoen 

age of 14 

6+ and 14 

85 

35 

41. 2 

58.8 



of 


and 


(-’) S«e hctel fatuities were provide^ at aubaidiaed parept coat 

«a3 a„baldl3„d p,th tbd ^acdpota 

cmldapp.a o™ garde„-„ark. It la pbserved that d„ly 37.5 p.a. „f 
r.?=aa,lpg a„eb facilitlea wa xatalped. eMldrdn were fran pU a„. 

- , '3.-p.-. -reble Mo. 7 .gi^ea a detailed picture of the situation. 

, (3. ^fhere la provision of idlbasl add Harlan Uostol f. aebodulod trll. 

^ .tied caste oh.ldr„„. 

'u .a distance of more than throe F M ^'ron + k= « i i 
3 ., ■- , the school are token Into these 

^ > 'Stels and are provided with free hostel and education facilities. 

f-=1Utlos oa.ld help in thi retention „f g,., ^ 

' bi.ldren upto the ago of 14 .,oara. ^ 

i'' ' * I I ^ 

Jj’o..3e - ,4 • Show-lnff retentionf'of children frrm 

_upto age of olovan. disadvanta^^od .md other homes 

V ■ • jTotal } Total f P n x p~p ' 

c- 

^nildr.dn from disadvantaged’ . . ' “ 

hones ~ S.C. &■ J T 
-nr'-ll^d at o-i 

Children from other h^eg 
ii'nroiled at'6+ 

; ■ Total 

w: 

Table 4 shova that 41 7 -.n „ ^ 

C^ld he r..talnod „h ' " ” h"""3 

. arnod whereas 50. 55 p. c. of ohlldroH fr» dlhsr h.na ...Id he 

retained upto the 


' ' . 

23j 

9fi 

Jl.74 

58.26 

homes 
■ ( 

. . \ 

150 

76 

50. 66 

19,31 

51. ? 

' 

380 

208 

15.80 


age of eleven. 
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Tr-ibl'- - 5 ; bhowing retention Of 3,C. ^nd 3.T. children and children frcm other 
hor.sa. (Retention .unto the age of 14). 


} Total } Total | P.C. j P.C. 

- -—^- ]! Enrolled H Retained ll Ret a ined ^ Drop-ou t 

Ichoduled Caste and Scheduled . , , 


Trite children 

Enrolled at 6+ 

3 62 

151 

' 41.7 

58.3 

Children from other communities 

Snroiled at 6+ 

S34 1 

128 

54.7 

15.3 

Total 

59 6 

279' 

46.7 

53.3 

The above table shows that 41.7 p.c. 

of enrolled 

children fran disadvantaged 

VirTOoa could b"- retained upto tho age 

of U, 54,7 

PiC . 

of enrolled 

children fran 

other homes could 1/3 retained upto the age of 14, 

, The 

p.c. ia much 

higher than 


•the national figure which ia p.c, '(Journal of Indian Education, Vol, 4,^ 
.Tulr, 1978). 


Childron from econcmically and educationally di-sadvantaged .horasS 
other than frcm S.C. and S.T. horaea show aonewhat higher rate of retention. 
Tatlo 6 below shows that 44.6 p.c. of children enrolled from econcraically and 
educationally disadvantaged hanos could 'be retained. 


Table - 6 ! Showing retention of children from uconomically and educationally 


disadvantaged hcmos 

upto the age 

of 14. 




!i Total 
|[ Enrolled 

J Total 1 P.C. 

i Reta-fned ^ Retained 

1 P.C. 

J DroD-out 

Children from economically 
disadvantaged hemes 

Enr oiled at &+ 

336 

149 

44. 6 

54.4 

Jldren from other "homes 
dnroll''d at 6•^ 

260 

130 

50.0 

50.0 

Total 

596 ’ 

279 

46.7 

53.3 
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' ,t^hl(3g,;3hny that the retention of rh-ii 

. ■ chiJdren could b.^ + 

-™"^-tentlon,nth.areaH.- 

’^'tween 6+ and n, le p.c. for the child 

Of rot3„tl« i. ,0 0 o 

■- 0 P.o. 0 t,. Of f,. ^ 


-•’)-' 7 ; Showlrif'/ retention of -uji, 

i^etalnod upto ttn receiving differ-.> 1 + u 

---age cf it. eiiieront benefits and 


Children receivinf 

Iiddayineai, 


I rocoL f T.otarNorrp'^ -- 

- -~-Jtko__i:emfitl I Retainod | 




C‘'!Jdren r'bcGivina 

'• grant. 

'''5 ,]rir,'*n recoivinp 
- no benefit’ 


85 


76 


35 

61 


41, 5 

B^,r> 


58.8 

15.8 


06 

337 


35 

143 


37.5 

42.4 


62.5 
57. 6 


Mthough the -above fnKi ' 

ctuuve table shourq thn+ 

eff:;:; T" - 

-ntaged „pto -‘lining chtWoop 

colioagues brought out some id-as and ^^^1 Bhattacharya and 

- —tan. fboae are pr a ^ e.pur. 

:i) Pi’-^sented below. 

It IS. necessary to educate 

Only schools Within t. no^^.J; 

a Closer inte:^^ ? 

about the a^e ^f 9. the ^blL ^ P'^^P^^os. 

rue child b^coriHa 

e coneg ^ potont^aT 

source of incone 
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,r|p'j ,'i scurco or Support to thu family, Tho provision of midday msal alona does 
]-t c.-mponsato for tho loss to tho family as viewed by the parents. J\s the child 
ows in ago tho ra* otivating force of midday meal thus decreases. 

^^"^/^^Ip'-hdiary hostel facilities' show a prima facie greater effec— 
iivoness. Children who apply for the benefit and come to hostel have a stronger 
■rtivation fron some other source. Probably the motivating force is a rise in 
parental aspiratl'-n, Cven acceptine' that there is a strong motive force for 
coming to tho hostel the arrangement shows to be highly effective in retaining 
children upto the ago of fourteen, 

"Tj.-l. Impact 

Tho real value of an oducati-onel institution is in its effectiveness 
t .''“norato a fav arable impact on thJ pupils individually and the society 

C ii -ctlvoly. 

'/ih‘.in thj institution is conscious about the programme and the goals 
i-ihin''' it, it remains dynamic generating a force of change and transformation, 
Cpildr-m C'-ming in emtact with the programme are motivated to change and the 
ij iw dimensions of thJir personalities get opportunities to flower. Individual 
child develops gradually into.an agent of change. 

Ccramunitios interact with institutions. Tho impact of the institution 
■generates a transf'^rmation in the communities. Clusters of habitation become 
oemmunitiss. 

The disadvantaged families in the villages surrounding the institution 
clustered tofrethor In acme oqtskirts .of the village. They did not have a 
''oflnitw st’'>'lo nr pattern of famllv life esr social life, 
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t 


attxtudua, in+or 

'' ‘ a« 3,^0 1,1 

. Tae impact la fan in many “irng,. 

’ Of tha impact M,, 

involves t-imo ^^tonaive n^d ennn«rnf-f 

■""" ’'“-PO-r. 4 s,™pia atnd 

to chanpa. ^ =P" be taken ,a a 

Ibe present study attempted te make 

sueeifioci „re ,, ■ ake a study yf imp„ct oni^ r 

■^‘ ““"'"Pteci te a„s„aa tfe r.l, . 

i-'-'igard. Uo-lPR apec:fi.,^ P"eet<ensin„ 

1= the impact ef tta eduoatlcn 1 

„f t^ cnijjr'^" “"' " 

Was docided to studv +h^o 

• imsjnsi ona';‘' i.r ■• ^ i'niJ.mL alon;? thu following 

(a) Living conditions in fht. v. 

Of the h.u. ,,,d individual/,^, /, --^^orUness/ 

to Observation setodule and-a'qu " In-ttvldual. 

“cllection or reliant information. 

data on egch aapect wore omi 
obaurvation of tho field worker and 'm ao 

^-•ovs Of,the field """"" i>-Tn an-atructurod mtnr. 

o-^vaunity. Ex-atud^ + ’ ' es of the famillGs and noi hi. 

students Of the Inst it ,+ • ' "ol^hbnurs in the 

-i-elinos and the data c^antlfied ^"^-vls.«d with a so.i^atxucturei 

■ ^-----.tnb.sho„3l” 

--«P=b to tns, c^mc, s„a7et”lr' T 

pnnparoc, „ith ptkor dlsadyo„t,^a 
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c(■’inmunitit?a a3 that conaidsred unnecessary. An informal visit to other local 
lisa'lvantarro'^ cni’iiunitloa was made by the invaatigatcrs to find whether a com^ 
parison would be useful) unfortunately it was found that aimilar communities were 
normally much below the desired minimum conditions. 


Table - 8 ; Showinj-' the development of the disadvantaged families as an impact 
of th'- institution. 

(The rating reference was the common population). 


cts of \ Doyoloproont ratinp in r)ercentape_ If Developed (Upto the 

D.--Vi?l'’'pment jl To a large j[ To s^e J Insighif^- j ofaimon cf«dition or 

(Traits) I oxtont ][ extent | cant f above) 


Olea'ilinoss 

Janitnti'^n 

■b’alth-habits 

20 p.c. 

50 p.c. 

30 p.c. 

70 

p.c. 

■'ndii"’trinu3noss 
''esponsibi lit jos 

15 p.c. 

50 p.c. 

35 p.c. 

65 

p.c. 

' .der.lincss 

" jatness 

’5 p.c. 

60 p.c. 

15 p.c. 

85 

p.c. 


The tablo indicates the frequency of the development of the Individuals 
as indicate'' 1 j th‘ conditions of ttoir hemes and living in the family. 

Even if the othor influences frera other agencies viz. improved conmunl-' 
Gation facilities/ improvement in sanitation aud medical facilities etc. be 
- considered it cannot bo denied that the Institution has been able to generate an 
impact on the families of its students and the students have really acted as 
chanfio agents. It is true that the target of taking all the hones to the popula¬ 
tion norm or above has not been reached. This shortfall according to ths opinion 
-r the organisers and th-^ director is due to the restraints imposed on the 
institution from different agencies, , 
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nr. - l,,p..t , T„ „,„, = 

It was asaumed tljnt to brnno oK/-„+ , 

Jat br^np, ahmt a chanoa in production nnd 

nrodpctl,, omcionc^ the s=ho.l ^ 

partTculsrlr a favn„rabl, attltu.1e tn„,„rta pra1„otl,o „->r]c. 

, Mlvldbals „ha hav. Irtltod „ fav„„raMa attUude tr^^r.U tte so^tet 
-n taa. ta obappa tpa a..,,, ,,, ’ 

attitude towards education «nd u ‘yrabi 

,P ■ ■ “ t" -t «3 Chap,a apcat, 

- to institution life Sltahanltotan „bicl. maturn favurabto 

= h««?oa in tha c„„„„iti.^, _ . ^ ^ O'--jrabta 

, . b-«r,tas snnb valuta l„ tha chilJron. The lndlo,t„ 

... .. .„ ,.^.. „ ^, *•••- 

HoncG xii WeiS dociclc^fl "f-Vi + +1-. 

' '^^Giaaci tnat the attitude of qti 7 d.-.n+<= 

SiicsbanilcQtan towards societv educ f cut frqn 

t. ussoased .. 

vareH ^xth contemporary pupils fr,^ other schools. 

£j2!i-LI gEotheai a ; 

Assuming that attitude is imbibed fr,^. 

t-u„ ' x j . ■' tho attitude nf 

^1- .x-stuients o, 3i.shsniicotan to.,.,, 3ociety, Education Pn-<1 ti ' 

■Id SelP h = i n.^ ucation, Pr.^uctiw a'ctivltv 

- »lf-h.lp would b^ „ono f,vo,sr,hla than the attitude „p * 

'd pupil. ^ C'^nteinporarTr groups 

The consequences to b-^ i7P-rn*t>^„a 

o,ji , ,. that the mean attitude sc^Tres .of ' 

.^akshanikotan ex^atudonts on a -et of ^ 

'.con Stt1t d ’ scales would be hlffhor than tho 

" ■ '’*• ccbtocpctarv pupils. 
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unii ; *' 

ACC. ■■ f ' -^ / 

J5,;18 . .. 

Tb-.* anm,J;-> auhf.icts wor-^ th: sturicnts of Sikahaniketan who paaaed out 


nf tho 1n.-tit-ib1 n h-twoon 1968 aH 1977 in tho first ^roup and contemporary 
atu'l^nta who padsod -"at, nf rthor schools of the locality. 

The scnlos wro adminiaterod to tho subjects in 1979 through a direct 
contact by the field w^'Xkjr. 


The c.-llwctu‘i dptn are presented in tho following tables s 


Table - 9 : sh'^wing tho fav'nrablenoss of attitudes of Sikahaniketan students 

in c-^iparia n to a rasd.-ro Sfinplo of contemporary students from other 
schf' *la. 

Gr.l - Sikshanik-tan stu <onts, Gr.2 » Students from other schools. 


Ml - M.jan sc^Tv 'f Group 1 
Mo - Mo an sc'ru •"€ Group P. 

SD - SlaTidard D^tviation of scores. 

D - hifl'rcincu of Moans 

th>..' ntatl.htlcal teat - 'CR tost* 
N .0 - t rJipnificnnt. 

,05 - di ,»nifleant at .05 l«v»il. 


t-'-itudo 

art's 

1 Gr'uo 1 
.1 _1. 

OumV*' 

r f Mean K 1 
i So 'TO ^ 

SD 1 

Mg 

{ level of Significance 

A oT d _ _ 

al 

^>1 

!1 

24.84 

2. 61 

0.'’5 


NS 


To 

3? 

21.60 

2.31 




r-SS'''ucsti<tn 

'’'1 

44 

27.70 

2.73 





On 

32 

27.75 

2.49 

0.05 


NS 

j-Prtx’uctiv 

Gl 

41 

25.43 

3.09 

0.34 


NS 



3» 

25.09 

3.24 




D-dej f - 
H,’ Ip 


*“14: 

24.82 

3.15 

0.22 


NS 

G2 

32 

24.60 

2,62 




Total 

^1 

4'i 

101.80 

9.05 

4.40 


.05 
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Tb. sb that th, Ihhtltutlon hah h.o„ ahl. to tha 

^-nc^ o Of „,thcu.a„,a hhd laoXattOh the ohlLdthh f..„ dtaad„ahta,od ho.at 

th not .hSh .a„.tah. th«,h „ot « 

-h tho att«hdo or tho ocaoo. „o„a.et the ao.a on thh hattoh. tah. 

J a» o^ettn raWatahlOheah o. athttuda sho„3 a aH.htl. .ota ^av^habla 

.•UUhde o. .,ahahthatan paptha. tf. «„dth,h tt ta „haot„. that t„ . 

-f attitude tnwarr’s snar^if-in .i,- .. 

P sis of more favourable ++-+^ 

d. -.i-ted. „tth tooat,.. to the total 30000 „hloh 

■ . '. Which means an r^verall 

favourablohosa to doalrod ahd foaVorod valuoa the h,a,'otho • . 

values tne h^rpcrthsais Ig retained^ 

." ' P note; th-t moat of the student-g frnn Sikahanilrotan 

ir-Tn disadvantanod homea ^ho could not h " +i,„ 

-Mh hpootOo ohataotettstto t!lt ‘ 

t, , a a """ thetr 

attfthde to 3 h 0 h values bo much less fsvfWable. 

umino that a favourabi^ attitude towards the Almn m + 

a favourable attUuds touarcla tin valu. ta' ” ” 

fa, the - ■ ■ . ibstltutioh fosters an ettraoticu 

P ® wstitution runs-ahd this- in turn helps to develop 

.sirshle attitudes oharaeteristios i„ tl.. students. *t. oleeided that the 

towards Stohanllcetah 

was aocordin,a, formulated. ' ■ 

is ne t- 1 towards Sihshanlhetan 

eeutral (i.o. neltheir favourable, nor unfavourable)'. 

P.ota uabd : Attitude scores-Of-3i-k3hnr,^v.+ 

^licshanlketan-Gx-atudonts fr^m a likort t.;pe 

attitudb Scale. 

Inference ; The deviation oP-+v,rv ' ' 

. ■ "T ^""-tho tbeoretlual/h.„;thette„l 

mean mil bo conaldarod .+ 

- - . tore- t *v " ptobablHtv of .05* v leas 

tereseet the null hrnothesls." ■ 
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T'' l‘in1 tho prribabtlity Z score computed froti the deviation of the 

be 

yjfiii "n'' t.' ■’ t‘*j dietrlbuti''‘n/c'-’nsidered. A ccmputed Z equal to 1.96 or 

more will reject the null hypothesis. 

Hyp'Otheticfll musn ~ 40 (w3.th a throe point response scale and 20 items on the 

scale). 

Mean score - :- 6 . 81 _ 

Deviati'’!! - 6.81 

JD of sc or>3 3 - 65 

ijtandard ^.rv r '■‘f t}; mean - 0.59 

Rant;o 'f tho in';f)n - 45,0 t' '^8. 61 (a 3SD rnnee). The r*nt'G is much be’Trjnd the 

hvo'-itjetdcnl mean on tho Z scale, 
rnforonco - Tho n'-an oe"r') shrwa a atron/7 favcurableness. 

■Hh an aaaumptl'n -'p .-tij-hI dlatrlbut-irn cf roaponsas the actual distribution 

p 

■ f' r:' 30 ''n 30 S v/na . Ohi tost was appUod. The table below i^ives the 

distributi' n : 


Table - 10 : 4h wing thu distribution of attitude responses ; _ ^ 

? Resocnses I Responses J Responses showing 

\ shoSing I shoeing } unfavourableness 

( fovcurablonusa I neutiallty ( 

_-J- i -^- 


Bxpocted frucpjncy 
Observed frjqiuency 


400 


544 


400 

400 

502 

154 


N'^, of respondonta = 60 

Total no, of items, of the scale = 20 

JU aivarc .= ?.a6.69 i fnr a rtoyrse of fr=o<1cm nf s It is =lenlfl=ant ls«,.a 

,01 lovel of confidence. 
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Tl. lo,, 1. , 

s Jocutadly r,,d.rabld attitude towards Slltshanlk,tan. 

Jccordlu, to Stel Bhattacharya a deoMsdly ™Oro favourable attlt 1 
‘™"- -ues was ..oted .. tbe .u.Us of Slksbadlketau. .oau;^ 

oovoral euvlronuoutol ,„d or«,„Uat.o„al lufluanoos tba children cculd n„t era 
the threshold of canon attitudes. That t,« children frua d.aadva„t,„td hce, ” 
n-o, reached the threshold Indicates that thev will act to their c^nunltv 

unto the ennnon platforn and will act as an effective change force. 

. ■ ..4 ^ . ' ■ • 

3- The third que,,tlo„ conaldarod was : What is the Impact of the 

institution in chaumlns the life stvle of the Individual h®es and the 

■t larfra? 

To study the lifG aivlB it was decided that tho following aspects 
' tfi studied : 

(i) Clean living in personal .and social life. 

(ii) Co-operation in fa^nily'and in community living, 
riii)' A risj iii tl- level of aspiration, 

(1) Clean and healthful Uvlng m the fmally and the community. 

To Cbscrye and assess ths living conditions of the hones of the 
sx-students of Slkshanlketan the h^es wore visited by the field workor. * check¬ 
list and obs-ervatlon n^idellnes were nsed-to record tto observations. Seni^ 

memtars of the family and the community were Interviewed, m Interview guideline 

vas usod, Tho interviews were unstrue+nT-pri Tw¬ 

in nature. Frequency of observed 

^clean hone was tabulated ^nd the percentage determined. 

The population for observation was defined by the several ccinmuni- 
ties frm which children came to Sikshanlkotan. The cemmunities fran which 
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r.-'si'iGrit Rtijf’oRti c'’naldored. 

■.13 .tx HIH- vl.. (1) Korapar,, (s) „abagram and 

Chuadan^a, (3) D-T-inur, (1) i’Jnpur, Cs) Kalupukur and (6) Wdat Mamarl were taken 

int s conaiderati'ts. 

It iJia bJun In/JicnWd oerli-.r th^t the disadvantaged conmunitleg 
clustered in S'«t; njter part -.f vlUage, To rate the cleanUnosa of tte hrme and 
the envir ■ nment ?! a-jt ■"! hsurvnti'n points wore incorporated in the chock-list. 

c-py of th> chock-list is /-ivun in tho appendix. Rating was done on a three 
point clasalficat‘ry acnlu. 

Alttr n.'h th* >pstjrvatl'’'n and rating were done on a claaeificatory 
scale for ease -f c'na-lldntion -f data tK^ pronertlea of an Interval scale were 
aasumud nn^^ th; Min tr< at*""' accordinrlv, 

T'*'* fln'Mc 's aro ri-nrosarsted in thn following table. 

T'-blo - 11 ! 3h win'' th c'‘T)dit<on of clxsan and healthful living In the hemes 
'•’ft!' ex-atudonts of Sikahanlketan and the environment. 

'^'Oorop ‘-•t cloooiin'-f*? { Rating I Fremency in i Percent hones better 

■nd henlth'kjlt! an I f P*^* total J than cemmon homes of 

---1_neighbouring conraunltlea 


n lar.'u ‘'Xtunt 

3 

20 

V a inMurate ax tent 

2 

50 70 

r-’. a Itttl-! extant 

1 

w 

o 

^ ] 
1 1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

It cnr. bi 

pointed that the 

honos in the cownunities observed were 


. st unhealthy 'Jh*pris’. Sven most of these had not any door and almost none 
•■avwind'w, Thj C''ndlticn can even now a days be observed in conmunities 

/hich havo rr t in contact with institutions like Slkahaniketan. During th©' 

■ tr y tbfj h 'mos wire found to to real horoea with poor thatched houses tut with 
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»nf' sjept aljnost ,Pwbora. Ko„ tn th(.,n •, ' ' ""‘"^ 

PW tn ttesG noaoy, hnoaa 

jn-ler a covsro-l roof. C]=a„linos, » t *" ^''“ *” 

J.-anllnoaa „e,„t _ 

evolved ,„a tte v„„aai™ 3 „„^^ of dirt „d r<u. 

airt filth la noticaablo Tr, . 

cleanliness mo^jns froadrm nf fh':^ ^ -i ' hemes 

, , " ’ =P“‘’ PPP-S t^eaiatolv, „o„ „ 

;;'ele»H„eaa of e„vlvo™o„f. ' »-« 

“““ prevloualv oaad f,. 

Piece to atca „aW ,„d „aab. 

■ table showing seme of the aspocta .-f cle nH 

haaltlaful Uvins is nr«n r w P .f clennlinoss and 

.. ,, vlng is prepared from the chsek^Ust data • It i„d. . 

tn.oa have l„p„ved „„o, f„ „„„ 

labia - IS , ■3to„i ■ olo„„i,„„ 

tri'a^r';'-f^^emlinoas and healthful ltvi„„. 

■■‘■L, 5 oieanlinaa.c! ^ -----. 


1 Items 

:JL__■ 


i* CleahiipG^ g of brdy 
and dress. ' '■ 

Cleanliness of eqpipnient 
utensiils, beds etc. 

3 . Protection of Drinking 

Water. 


4. 


6 . 


ft^Bctlon Of Sreparod 
■Dralpaja of.tho hqaae. 
2 d naia* 

• . J , 


' a larpQ j Tn gr^ie 
-extent. 

39 . 

55 

16 

80 

73 

27 

62 

36 

6 

22 

3 

71 


0 


72 

26 


T^r' 


Table Contd... 





SI. } 0] ^anllvhoalth 

S”. _,___ 

{ Items 


ii P,C, of kones whera tte svstem/conditd on 

1 _e_xl3t3 ---^_ 

To a large'! To seme t To a llttle/no 
extent 1} extent \ extent _ 


7, Cleanlln«‘ss if D^niestic 
animals. 


8. 

OlGfinlinesc "f Cow-sheds 
etc. 

2 

86 

12 

0. 

Arrangement for Latrines 
nnd hati)-r.' m. 

2 

16 

82 

iO. 

Gonpnst pit/garbago pit. 

2 

78 

30 

: L. 

Arrangement f-r washing. 

0 

54 

46 

l2. 

Glenn linos a <;f the environ¬ 
ment outaido the h'uae. 

4 

91 

5 

13. 

Regular v^ceJn^-tJon and 
prove-ntatl n m''v)aurr?s. 

3 

39 

58 

1. 

Prlmnrv voccinoti'^n for 
small n.'x (Of all the 
memh-.r.?), 

93 

6 

1 

15. 

Modern health moasuros 
and mo'^ical dorvlcos 
takon. 

8 

60 

32 

16. 

Child care. 

C 

53 

'47 

17, 

Family ijlanriing raonsurea. 

0 

70 

28 ' 

IG. 

Consci uanoss about 
child care. 

13 

60 

27 

l9. 

Gonscicusness about 

18 

76 

6 


family planning. 


*m, 7 7 , 7 j T +„-^ T a-radnnee is considered necessary. 

The houses arc mud huts and only a "fl^ural in ondg ^nd atream^ 

iiS mcrabora in the rural h'3nos take bath, wash cxotj l 

special drainaio; a-<r3tera is seldom found necsssa^'T* 


In villages latrino arrangement is not prevaloht. C>P®h fields and bush-s 
are used as alternatives. 
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.(II) lmprc.,™a„t Of proluPtlvlty of tho .y-rtulnnts of Slkphpplkoten; 

It is ossum <1 t.hnt attempt ■f'T dovolop,-,„t rooulras a paom,hnlo„fa„f 

mot'iy^lon. „f ^ aspirate,„ of tpp 

^uals. Mlvidaala may aspiro in diffpye„t aapaots of p*pa„aio„. fp, fou„„I„„ 
osoocts of pypanalon »re conaiderod i„ this study. Ths dlsadvantsBad psc^i, ' 
-suorally fall to shop „apip„ti„ fa, a^p,„3ian. fhoy «a stuRPatod not opl, 
-c-nonluallT but ps.a:hnl„gieaUy a„j s«,i,ll,a ,130. mtoraeticn with instltutlc 
and poraona rith Moaa of expansion ahcuM shake these poOple out of tho aye old 
lethargy and urge them tov,ards de™lopmunt and expansion. This Is eyldent ^0. 
the range of amployient the students of Slkshanltotan have takOh. The prlm*y 
-.ooupations of their parents had toon unsklUod .;labrvr in the form of doiestlo, 
isrtoultural and transport seryloos, iho f„u„ui„g 

■ooupations the ex-students are engaged i„. The table is eyolvud from, tho respon. 
sea to tho cpestaonnaine intoryiev. The list Indloatea that the 

ohlldron have been returned to the e«„nity as produotlve units. 


’nblo - 11 , Shortno^tte^ranpe of e„„lo«nt of the 


sx-stuf^Gnts -"'f 


^ ~ A 3_ungkilled warVnr^ 

1. Dailv-iabciir in Oliversified activities malnlv egriculturo. 
B ~ Aa_aomi- aklllad worker a 

2 . Inland fiahing 
, 3 . Farming ,(Mixed) 

Parmanent bualneaa 

5 . Daily buainesa 

6. Market and atroat hawking 


Table Contd., 
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'7, 

^lailwnv nl'^tfoTT. vending 

p, 

"■p^-stnrd vending 

9. 

vShop keeping 

iO. 

Cm a 11 afjenev running 

11. 

pook and Journal vending 

C - AS 

skilled woi-kers 

1 . 

Baking 

13. 

Jh'"o~mfiking 

li. 

Hair dressing 

15. 

Dlnck smithy 

16. 

smithy 

17, 

leaving, ('’andlocsi) 

D ~ ks. .teabnl£lillJiDgr,.l£ei^ 

1«, 

u T worker 

19. 

<"■ lerkshlp 

' * 

Govt, office work 

’1. 

Pank-clerical Jab 


Pnilway clerkship 


P3, Technical work in Electrical Dept. 
34. Mechanical helper (Auto-) 

25. Tractor driving 
2 6. Work in factoriea 
E - Pr of s s 3 i on ft 1 wor ker a 

27. Teaching in primary school 

28, Teaching In secondary school 
, Caring children in nursery school. 


29 
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Sxpansion and development js evident in the difference tetween the 
actual and the desired or aspired. The list of occupations the students desire 
to adopt is given telow. It can easily be seen that the list' is an expansion of 
:he list presented earlier. 


-able - 


14 : Showing the list of aspired or desired occupations (araDlovment^ 
of tte ex-students of Sikshaniketan. P^oyment) 


Boya 

and girls wanted to b 

1. 

Doctor 

2. 

Hbmes-doctor 

3. 

Vaterlnary aurgent 

4. 

Nurse 

5. 

Govt, office ©mplovea 

6, 

Tvplst 

7. 

■Stenographer 

8, 

Secretarv in farms 

0 

• • 

Govt, officer 

10. 

Farm officer 

11. 

Pact or V manager • 

12. 

Agriculture officer 

13. 

Bank manager 

14. 

Farm manager 

15. 

Supervisor 

16. 

Technician 

17. 

Accountant 

18. 

Auditor 
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19. Big cultivator 
'-’■O. f'Sjsinessman 

I 

31. Toachor • ' 'i 

3P,. CollQpe and Ilniversitv teacher '' 

I > 

' 33. Unnlneer. 

It can to tndlcated that an aspiration for vertical mobilltv in a 
e. fir.i’iTijtv yirovidea n motivat'i'On for enterprise and achievement. It can be 
inferred that Slkshanikotan has been successful in (^neratlng the primarv motiva¬ 
tion for vortical mabilitv. 

inspiration for vertical mobility in ocononic development is not the 
nnly motivation noceqaary for Individual and ccramunity development. The indivi¬ 
dual inust put aside the shell of isolation, withdrawal and lethargy and Join the 
c'Jiniwn life in the ccimmunity to participate and contribute :to the development of 
■,ne community. Thu dlaadvantagQ<i communities are victims of insulation and are 
i.'.'clatad fTr-m. the ".min stream of social life. The objective of institutions like 
i ruhf nik3t,'in i.. f(> br^iak this Insulation and draw the members of the disadvan¬ 
taged suctions of the camnunltios into the common pattern of social life. The 
aspiration for participation may be taken to indicate the success., 

Thu hypothesis is that the level of aspiration for participation in 
d-'fferent aspects of social life will not be different for the members of the 
disadvanta^jed and advantap^d sections of the conmunltles. 

The ccmparine: populations were (l) the ex-students of Slkshaniketan 
(memVers of the disadvantaged sections) and (2) the ex-students of i^rther 
schools (members of the advantaged sections). 



The tool - An aspiration sor.'^o - in ^ * 

■ 1’-'nRnira. 

citatistical inferonco w^a Jrawr. fr.-r. 'f , 

’ Of th« 

mean of the summatad ratins?a on thn 

The level of slKniflcanoe Vf*? fr^ >a nr -rs 

■ ^ .»'» aapocta of ccm.. 

risen vers - level of eeplrntion f<r -rtjcl-voli r,. in "o-r,or, io, '1ucotio„,l 

Oocnpntional, Social Environmental^ Rolnti'^na'’. . i. ^4 ^ 

^ - r ■ Adiuatmen. 

t;^l and li*avelllnp. Distrihutivel-th> pr^-«*a dpi -r* *i*v 

* ” 3n anx' of the 

aapecta. The taUe belw aiws , doeorlptirn of the fl,v!i,,j,...,. f|.,j , 

Ih the appendix.' ' ' **”" 

Table - 15 3 ho»lng the CQipsrative le-oil.-! r.f navlretl „ rf •• .1 1. 

ey-atudenta (fr« dlesdvant,fie.i haaD's) ’‘d 1 
__n'tia eoB.v, hTO.';,'). other 

—_ 1 

A - Econanic gg 2 ^ • .> ^ 

E - Sdacational 
0 -< Ocoupstional 

D Social 
E - Enviroiment-,! 

E - Relational 
G - Aesthetic 

- Rellgioua 

E “• Ad'juatranntal 

d - Travels 


Total 

Ro. of Dcsraons consldorod in 

Group 1 - 53 * E)!- 3 tudont 3 of Sikwmnikutnn 
Group ?. . pp ^ Ex^atudynta cf t^b.-r :;ciKX;i:i, 


53.34 

6?, 2? 

4,* <7 

13. £7 

13. 32 

v' 

3. 58 

4.43 

«(*<'« 

3. 25 

2, 57 

«m 

V 

9.57 

K.r-f 

lp*r* 

6.74 

7. ('7 




' *1 

5,43 

'^.3 2 

i.' ^ 

1.83 


( 

1.58 

1 , 7 5 

’ri 

3.<»1 

3. 6*4 


10\ 10 
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ITI. 5. Scholastic achltdvemont 

I,. T- htiw bien a criticism that ths Basic School studonts ha^ve 

to partlcipato in many activities and as such tv^o scholastic achiovement of stu- 
u:nts from t.hdso schools is much lower than in non-basic schools. 

An atternot was made to compare the scholastic achievement of students 
j'ibshani'kGtan which givos h-f gh prloritv to werk oriented education and the 
'it’id nts from other Primnr’'/- schools of the localitv. The (iroup of students that 
wore in class i.e. those who ha'>o completed tho class I to class V courses 

- I 

roro conparod. The comparison was made in February, 1979. 

The null h’-pothesls to answer the question was fcrmulated as s There is 
j'I j’ferenco in scholnatic achiovemont between the students fran Sikshaniketan 
' I to V) and the students from other Primary schools. 

The consequence wns : The mean scores, fran a common scholastic achieve- 
‘ jh test, of the twu groups would not be different. 

An Oiiuibna echolf^otir' achiovernouL Lest was prepar'jd by the dnvestlgators 

on th> content of Primary Education, The test was administered to all the stu- 
(i-nts of class VI of neighbouring four high and junior high schools where most 
of the students from tho junior basic and primary schools got admitted. Of the _ 
students 25 were from Sikshanikotan Junior Basic School and 75 frem other schools, 

A level of confidence for the reiection of the null hypothesis was 
fixed at 0,05. 

'OR' tost Was made to find out the significance of the difference of 
the mean scores. 

The following table gives the information from the investigation. 



Tflhle - 16 : Shovrjng tliB cnitinprison of achr)lr,stic achievorn'int 


C ittpared 
Cir aiDS. 


i>s ]anllretan 
s nd-nta 


dents from 
'' 3 j: schools 


Number Mean SD Dlff, of Standard 'CR' Level Z - 

Score nte.ma error 

---— --——_ aiflcance _ 

?5 88.40 12*53 


4.40 3.13 

75 84,00 16.80 


1.40 No 


No real 
differ- 
©hce, 


Thera was no significant differenr-a totwoen the mean scores and hence, 
the null hTpothasis is retained. 

It c,n ta Inftrred that even theugh scholastic achlovomont did not get 
tcj first priority and though most of tto stude-nts camo from „ poor acadsmlo 
coVaround the studonts from Sikshanltotan attain the aamo level of scholastl. 
.Oaievemsnt. It na-r be mentioned that in royard to scholastic suMocts both the 
■ -.S Of schools (Junior Basic „nd Primary Sebooia) follou the samo courses of 


'■i'v’.idios. 






HKAPTBR - IV 


IWTISRACTT O N PRrCESS^S . 

To idf'ntif’r tho various .t'-fpes of intaractiona, formal and jnformal, 
the investigators sta’/od in tho institution, had taUcs'with the members of the 
institution and the communities around and the students. The following Inter¬ 
actions coin he identifiod. 


Major intoract Ions : 


(a) Between the society and the units, 

(b) Between the units. 

(c) Between teachers within the units. 

(d) Between teachers and stud'-^nta. 

(e) Among studonta. 

(f) Between the Institution as a whole and the communities. 

(g) Between societv and the state government. 


While considering these Interactlcrns and their -Drobablo effects the 
humane Influence a of Shrl Phattncbar-'r-a must be remember-.d. Liite in manv othe 
'institutions In SlkaJfanikotan major linkage tu the objectives was found to be 


through tho porsonalitv of Shrl Bhattacharyva. Formally there have been 
different organizational units and functional programmes and arra gQ 
decision making but the final decision almost always rested with bhri Bhatta 
charyya. His leadership has always been accepted by all concerned with reap 
and confidence. The society was formed to foster tho educational ant p 
of the constituent units. It had to be the co-ordinating and controlling 
factor of the ccmplex. The cCmplox functions within the framework oi; the State 
Sducatlonal structure and as such each unit has its separate ma ag 



t>b 




Within an adminiatratlve frame members of each unit were allo^^d fr, a 
aoope to 3ol« their am problQ«e, Mhonevor oeoesaarir 3lator-„r,l+, , . 

uij „a rond'?rg(j 

co-operation. The separate nnita worked towardg the same ^oal set bv the sc«i, 
under the guidance of Shri Bhattachar’rva. ' 

The Interaction among the members of tho same unit was intensive aw 
cordial. The members formed a well co-ordinated team like a family. The tvp^ 
Interaction was democratic. Although there waa a formal head of the unit who 
was appointed to the post as status loader most of his decisions were made 
close consultation with his colleagues. The load of work being much heavier tl 
in a similar school the extra load was shared by all tl^ members voluntarily. 
Of course there have been occasions when sane memters left tho institution anc 
joined a formal school but in most cases th3 causes were related to their 
famine a pr other extraneous factors. 


Thar, had been an atta»pt to Introduoa atodant pariiamant In hotl, n 
«,1or onlta, ^ a. the Junior Baaio and th, Sonic Baaio Sohoola. The riahta 
reoponslblUtlea of the parliament veto honwrod. Altboutth the parllaniont 
functioned under the auldanee of tho he„da and Shri Bhattachar^, the student 
leaders on.lot^d a demo=rht1= freodot of function. The relation between teacher 
■and atudents was deserved to be «rvccrd,al which was evident In tho student, 
addrosslnn tie teachers as 'dada' (elder brethar) or 'dldl. (alder slater). 
Shri Bhattacharws Is alwa.« referred to as ■'Jothsmasal' (Senior uncle) and 
his Wife Sm. Sadhana Bbattacharwa. he'ad of the Senior Basic School as 
'ferona' (Senior mothcr/aunt). Shri and Sm. Bhattaohary.„ seems to have , 
followed the post school career at each of tho atudents. Ibis was evident fruB 
ttolr telng able to trace moat of the eic-studenta of thj Senior Basic School. ', 
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Most of tbft chllcircn caTiR from dlsadvantns'sd homea. A amnll porcont 
of the childrnn camo from tK; mdddlc class caste Hindu, or Muslem families hut 
the interaction amonp students was found to have bean so intensive and cordial 
aS to make thorn all feel that tho^r telonffed to a family. Often in institutions, 
semi-resjdential in character, an attitude of differentiation between d^v- 
scbolars and hostel-dwellers develop, but such an attitude could not be found 
in Sikshaniketan. The teachers are of opinion that this is because of participa¬ 
tion of all the students In ccramon work programmes throughout the day and also 
because of the fact that teachers also offered participatory leadership as 
coworkera with the students in many community activities. It was further obsorvet 
that the students always offered their co-operation to their colleagues. A senso 
of integrity and affective tolerance was found to pervade the whole environment. 

The interaction between the conmunity and the Institution was found 
to be of a complex char actor. A section of the upper and middle class of the 
oanmunity had an intimate -nd friendly relation with Shri Bhattacharv-^ra and 
through him a sympathetic attitude and an attitude of persistent tolerance 
towards the institution have developed. Put another section had a sort of value 
conflict with the institution. This soction received the service benefits 
created bv the institution but did not co-operate.generally with Sikshaniketan 
in tha execution of its multifaced programraea - in campus and off campus. It 
had rather a store of adverse criticism for the institution and the membexa of 
the institution. The relationship of the Institution with the lower class and 
the disadvantaged had been extremely close and friendly. The relation has 
become closer through the years. All these were evident in the participation 
of the memberB of the community in developmental and recreative progra^nmes of 
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■the institution. 

The mir, foeua «• the Inatltutlra in Ita Interactive prweaa Wna 
eetablleh.ent of a bridge of dialogue and Interaction between ii and the la. 
advantaged aocial units of tba coMunlty. The study roveWs that the i„stltoi„ 
has been considerably successful in establishing this brldgo. 

iQfldorgtijn Inter flci; int) 


-Tr. Basic Tt)?, 


Jr* Basic School 


Institute - 


“1 Slkshanlketan 

> , 


T( 

, School, 


-Ir. Tech. x' 






Cemmunitv Education 
Units. 

*“* (Lib,Gan, Gentry^ 

A.X Units, Co-opi.) 
Mult Edn, Cantre, 


.A Basic 
School 





CHi^PTBR > V 


Q, Q-^T L3; ( ggS S : T lfB relative cos t of FRE STRjjTBGiBs trTB D OUT 


The relevant raaearch question was ; What is the relative costliness 

of the various inputs connected with the various strategies adopted? 

» 

To answer the question tbs following information was collected : 

(a) Cost of providing teaching staff per ^rogr. 

(b) Cost, per year, of providing non-teaching personnels. 

(c) Cost, par yoar, of introducing v=;rious strategies. 

expQ^lture on students who wore provided with 
middar meals and with hostel stipends. S.C. and S.T. hostel 
dwenors recoived hostel stipend and dav-scbolars received 
middar meals. 

(e) Por Capita expenditure on students who were benefited bv 
various strategies - considered separatelv, 


Information was collected frero the following sources : 

(a) School records." 

(b) Teachers of the Institution. 

(c) Management (Secretary) of the schools, 

(d) jiny other parsons who were involved in adopting any of the 
.strategies as a voluntary or paid worked, 

(e) Arinual reports of the schools, ’ 


To collect the information a structured interview schedule was used. 
Teachers, Secretaries and other workers were interviewed., 

The data thus collected were treated for the two units ; ,vlz. Junior 
Basic School and Senior Basic School separately. Data collocted are related 
to 1977. ' • 
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The tables given below provide a picture of the situation. 


Table - 17 : Showinp the annual cost 

on different 

heads 


Heads Cost in Rupees 

Junior Basic School Son!or Basic wSchool 

Teacher 

?0,13 6.00 


^7,713.00 

Non-teaching staff 

nil 


15,746.00 

Middav Meals 

5,555.00 


2,963.00 

Hostel Stipend 

nil 


3,400.00 

Uniform 

406.00 


140.00 

Total Rs. 

26,097.00 

Rs* 

49,9 62.00 

The table Is self explanatory. 




Table - 10 : Per Capita institutional coat on different groups 

of students per 

Heads 


Cost in Rupees 

Junior Basic Senior Paslc 

School School. 

COneral students - Dav^scholara 


167.80 

429.00 

Resident students 


n.a* 

1184,55 

Students taking midday meals 


300.56 

563,88 

‘Students receiving clothings 


180. 50 

457.00 

Cost of providing Middav meals 

\ 


132,70 

134.68 

' c 

Cost of providing minimum clothings 


IS. 70 

28.00 

Students receiving Midday meals and 
minimum clothing 


313.26 

591, 68 


n.a. - not available as no student was provided with hostel facilities. 
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The procedure of data treatment ie given below ; 

(l) Per capita expenditure for general students. 

■ Total cost for teachors + Total cost for non-teachers + Oontingencies 

Total number of students. 


(2) Pet Capita expenditure for hostellers. 

Total cost for hostel per year 

H = G ----- 

Total number of students staying in hostel 


(3) Per capita expenditure for students taking mlddav meale 

Total coat for mlddav mQals 

M = G -- 

Total number of students taking midday meals 


(4) Per capita expenditure fcr students receiving minimum clothing. 

Total cost for school clothings 

U ~ G + --- 

Total number of students receiving clothings* 


The content of table 7 may be placed along with the cost to show the cost /reten¬ 
tion benefit of the strategies . Senior Basic Section is only considered. 


Table - 19 : Shwoing the coat/rr-tention benefit frem different strategies 
(Sonlor -Basic stage only). 


Strategies 

Per Capita 
cost par year 
in rupees. 

P.G, retained 
upto 14, 
enrolled at 11+ 

Wastage 
in P.C. 

Benefit - Number 
educated for one lac 
rupees. 

Midday meals 

563.08 

.71,4 (l) 

28.6 

126.8 

Hostel stipends 

1184.55 

84.2 (2) 

15.8 

71.09 

General facilities 

429.00 

42.4 (3) 

57 . 6 

98.8 

' 1 ' ""‘I ’ 

Local norm 
( «1 - 71 ) 


46.0 (4) 

54.0 

. . __ __— 


(1) Table - 3 (3) Table - T (3) Table - T (4) Table - 6 
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The tatle shows ’that where neceasarv mlddav meals mav be arranged t 
help chl.l'^ren from disadvantaged hones. Provision fcjr hostel stipends for ,3 q 
and S,T. children helps to retain them in school upto the age of 14. Xhe reten 
tion benefit derived from the above table can not be taken to be dacisiun 
la found that the maPcimum drop,.out is found’ in classes 1 and II. The retention 
of children enrolled at 6+ and considered upto 14, is only 41.2 p.c. as against 
71.4 and 84.2 p.c. retained among children enrolled at 11+ and retained upto 14 
The cost/retention benefit for the normal school children In the locality could 
not be compated In absenfl^ ^of information about per capita cost. 

The schools run the programme within the framework of the state avstan, 
,of education. As such the teacher student ratio at the lenlor Basic School level 
(classes VI to mi) was 1 ; 30 and the non-toacher-student ratio was 1 ; 50. 

In a school where activit^i and work are at the centre of the education programs 

memlora of the non-teaching supporting staff are as Important aS the members of 
the teaching staff. 

The institutional cost for a davt-scholar was Hs. 450.45 per annum. The 
cost mav be broken as ; i 

■ r' Cost for providing, personnel - rs. 429.00 

Contingency and depreciation of 

lay out @5^ of the cost - Rs. 21.45 

■ The cost of educating a student when depreciation cost is not 
considered was Rs. 429.00 p.a. only. 

Tir. cost for providing midday meal to a student was natt Rs. 134. 68 p.a, 
at the Senior Basic School level ^nd R;ul32.76 p.*,. at the Junior Basic School 
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I'-'vel. Gonaiclarinfi; the; contint^enev depreclption cost it con'-^s upto Us. 137.00 
apprcoclmotelr p'-st 

The school rnodo an attomot of provldlna: minimum clothing to those who 
needed them the most. TW coJt of providing the clothings was calculated to have 
b'^an Rs, '^8.00 p-Jr student per vear. 

Sane S.C. and 3.T, students were provided with stipends. It was a state 
governmont programme. Tmu coat including both the institutional share and govern¬ 
ment subsidy was found to bJ nett R!. 1184.55 only. Considering oth^.r costs it 
came upto Us. 1242,97 only. 

The toachur student ratio at the junior basic stag© (class I to class ^0 
was 1:30, Thu institutional cost was nett Rs. 167*60 only and the total cost was 
Rs* 17 6*13 only per vesar. Midday meal was provided to some of the students. The 
institution cost for such a student was nett Rs, 300,56, and the total cost was 
Rs. 315.58 only per ^^ar. Tho cost of providing minimum clothing to a Student was 
found to be fts, 12.70 only. At this level thete is no provision for hostel. 



J 

I 

CTT flPT^R - 
D ISCUSSIONS ! 

Iftcm the early parta of this century, even in British India there have- 

been attempts to find effective models for universalization of education. There 

have been many constraints which have stood against it. Of these poverty of 

parents is the most pressing difficulty. The weaker sections of the community 

live in villages and outskirts of urban and industrial areas. They live litorgliv 

from hand to mouth. They do not have any attraction for any development that 

does not bring in immediate relief to perpetual hunger. Thus a handful of rice 

as aims is more important than anv training for immediate earning, not to spaak 

of education, This led educational le,adors like Rabindranath and Gandhi to 

;initiate work oriented programmes like those at Srlniketan and St^vagram, 

1 , 

Sriniketan made attempts for communitydevelooment and neceseatiIv education 

‘ I 

Was thought to be one of ,the kev pins of the prograrnmQs. At Srinlkotan education 
of the child, adolescent and the adult wag conceived as an integral part of the 
integrated rural development. Similarly in Basic education or Nni Talim, Samagra 
Gram Seva was at the major focus '^f the educational programmes. 

The objectives of Sriniketan was detailed as early as in 1925 as 

follows ; 

*’(l) To win the friendship and affection of the villages and cultivatOTS by 
taking a real interest in all that concerns their life and welfare, and by 
making a lively effort to assist them in solving their moat pressing problems. 

,''(2.) To take the problem of the village and the field to the classroom for study 
and discussion and to the experimental farm for solution. 
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"(3) To carry tho knowledge! and experience gained in tV- clpasroom and the 
GXperlm’ntal farm to the viliag-Ts, in tYo endeavour to improve their sanitation 
and health J to dotr^iop their resources and credit; to help them to sell tboir 
produce and twr ttelr ro^iremonta to the ly^st advantage; to teach them bettor 
method of growln«» crons and vegetables and of keeping livestock. 

To encairngo thorn to lo^rn and practise arts and crafts; and to bring 
hone to them tho bnnefiha of associated life, mutual aid and common endeavour. 

"(4) To work exit practlcallv an allround a^/stera of elementarv education in the 
villages baaed on the 'Bov Scout' ideal and training, with the object of develop¬ 
ing ideas of cltizenahip and public duty auoh as may appeal to the villagers and 
be within tb«ir means and capacity* 

"(s) To encourage in ttn staff and atudoots of the Department itself a spirit of 
sincere servicu and willing sacrifice in the interests of and on terms of 
ccmradoshlp with the poorer, ]css educated and greatly harassed neighbours in 
the village a, 

"(6) To train the students to a due sense of tholr own intrinsic worth, 

V ^ 

ph-'/sical and moral, and in particular, to teach them to do with their own hands 
ev'^rythlng which a village householder or cultivator dees or should do for a 
living, if possible more eff■’clontlv, 

"(7) To put the students in the wav of acquiring practical exporience in culti¬ 
vation, dairvlng, animal husbandarv,- pcwltrv keeping, carpentry, smithing, 
weaving, tanning, practical sanitation work, and In the art and spirit of 
co-operation. 
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"(0) To give the students elementary instruction in the sciences connected u-t + u 
their practical work to train them to tnink and record the knowledge acquired 
by them for their own benefit and for that of their followmen.(1) 

It is clear enough th^t the objectives were formulated for the purpose 
of the regeneration of the tlhen village ccmmunity through the education of the 
.village child. It was not necessary to differentiate the most disadvantaged 
from the rest as the whole of the ccmmunity was degenerated to a much lower leve 

The only atrategv taken for the education of the disadvantaged was - 
opening of night schools. "The obiedt of the night schools was to give education 
to those poor children who were unable to attend daV schools"(:?), 

programme of Sriniketan was later accepted as a model fear Adult 

Non- 

Education in India and to-day the/Forraal Education almost on similar lines is 
being considered as an alternative to the formal system, 

Thera had not been any specific purpose to reach the poorest or the 
most disadvantaged section of the village community. It was expected that life 
of,this section would automatically improve with the improvement of the life of 
the whole' village. 

It was Mahatma Gandhi that pointed to the problem and indicated the 
specific purpose of focussing the generating attempts on the periph'^rv of the 
population, the most disadvantaged, the ’Wgrlzans'. But the scheme of Basic 
education having been planned for the whole of the rural India overlooked the 

(1) '>isva-Bharati Bulletin Mo. 6, 1925. 

(2) Mukherjee, H. B., Education for Fullness, Aahia PubHshing, p. 21D-11, 
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prioritf of tcwching this spocific section of the population. Through Basic 
education it whs .'p ctod th^t thj cost of schooling would be met. It was 
expected that the toach^ra and students in a Basic school would form a self- 
gufflciont productive community. When the programme was challcad the problems of 
bringing end rotaining in school the children from the most disadvantaged homes 
might have not ccain into focus. 


The ideas behind both th^ programmes might have their influences in 
shaping tho ideas of Sri Bhattacharvya. From Informal interviews with 
Sri Bhattachary-^), his nresont colleagues and hla cnlloaguea who are still 
working at "Botor Mar-«ada Jatlva vid^rala^/a" in ^^4-Parganas, W.R. (l) where 
Sri Bhattacharyva had boon working on innovating wavs and means for the implemen¬ 
tation of Basic oducatlon, roveal that In his eaflier davs Sri Ehattacharv^m. had 
baen Involved in solving problems related to tbs different aspects of the 

curriculum. 


Hla lator oxparlanooB at Kaianabagram gradually changed tlB focua or 
Ms attontlon with ttu change of omorgont probtema. Ho waa able to rightly 
Idontlfy tte real problem of uniyoraallratlon of odncatlon. Ho tried to aol« 
them through dlffaront atrateglea. The preblems and the’atrateglea have ailready 
been dlaouaaed in detail along with the effectlrenesa. Theae are being given 
here in brief. 


rirThra;h'c;i;7a'at;ner^';everaleduc^l^^^^^^^^ 

■ Edueation mowmert feteation via. - 

experiments in the differenr ar as J- instructional strategies, etc. 

ouirleulum dewlopment, content proper aMtp, ln^ruct5 one 

Tho aohonl ia atlll running as a State Rclmary 
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If 

Problem 1 - Bringing children fi'om the tnr.get population (the most 
disadvantaged section nf the community) to school. 


Strategies : 

1. The teachers getting dlrectlv involved and taking active interest 
in the welfare of the individual families and children. 

The same strategy Was adopted at Srinlketan with auccess, after seme 
initial setbacks, to infuse ideas of reconstruction of the villages 
among the villagers theraselves. It was found to be very effective 
at Sikahanlketan also. Even today in Scheduled Caste and Scheduled 
Trite areas no other strategy has been found more effective to 
initiate a programme of breaking down the mental isolation and 
inertia of these aeotiona, 

2. The second strategy consisted in developing a school-going habit. 
The prebaSic school was opened to meet this end. It was meant to 
serve two different purposes, (l) Children who came to the Junior 
Basic and Senior Basic schools brought with them their vounger 
brothers and sisters. They left them in the pro-Basic school to bo 
looked after while they became free to per sue their own work in 
school. Children from Pre-Basic schools tended to continue their 
coming to school and automatically came to the Junior Basic school. 
If the cHildren in school were not allowed to bring their vounger 
brothers and sisters to school with tlem, they had to drop-out to 
work as baby-sitters at heme. The strategy was found to b® much 
effective. 

Xl) Appendix II p-^lO Bhattacharya B., Sikshaniketan - A report in Bengali. 
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3. Tho third atrategr Waa to provide midday raaala to the children. 

Children fxmj the twgot pojmlation often do not have even one squaro 
meal at heme. Midday meal was provided at tha Junior Basic Section to 
meat thia nood. ^t it has been observed that at tho initial stage, 
i,e. when the child is too young to participate in any productive work 
at hcrae, the strategy works well, but as the child grows old, or 
attains tho ago of 9 or 10 It becomos potential iarn-r Jn tb^ famiir 
and ia withdrawn. Some earning for the family hecoD'^s more important 
than a square meal for the child, ■ 

Problem - 2 t Tho aocond problem la that cf retaining children in school unto 
tho ai?0 of 14, ■ ' 

Sri Bhnttacharwa and hla colleagues are of opinion that the problem 

has soveral aspects and can bo broken down into its constituent parts. 

Those may bo detailed as followa : 

(a) Parents cannot provide children with adequate dress, school equipment 
and instructional materials. 

(b) Parents and children ns well do not find the academic course directly 
relevant to their llyoa and aS such they do not feel Interested in 
the school programme. 

(c) As children become potential earners as •unskilled child labour for 
their faniliea, parents feel much inclined to withdraw t-bom from 
school. 


To solve the problem several strategies were innovated. 
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Strategies ' 

1. Iha Institution had a Sonlot Eaalo saotlcn „nd anno craft taachor, 

on the staff. The inatltuticn tado full use of this resource and 

U»*ht the bsnevclence of friends to provide those children „ec nsedtt 

dress «st With tto .ini™ clotMngs. The bd^s and girls used to 

dpln and senior beys and girls wove the ,^r„ into cloth, which the 

teachers and .senior, girls nade into shirts and shorts, ,^„oks and 

panties for the children. The effort as a covcperatlvo ^-oup activity 

acted as a personality develo^ent progra^o. The strategy „as f«„a 

effective to s® ertont but tbo effectiveness decreased with the 
higher age grcqps. 

providing .idday «als and a prc,.„* f„ .alovant actiyitiea lits 
agriculture, paltry heaping, fp,. 

93 another strategy. It has been stated already that the 

..a .uch er.ectl. at the lower le.ia t.t at the higher 
level the QffectivGnaas decreased. 


3. 


Provision of stipendiary hostel faDlUtien • nuir? 

isDiiities 5 Children of the Junior 

Basic section Was not provided by thd 

by thu state government with hostel 

grants and as such the qt-ro+m -in 

etrstegy could not be used at the lower levels. 

At the Senior Basic or Secondary level the nrnvs' ■ 

7 level the provision of hostel stipendc 

Was made to those S. C. and S T’ r.v,-n/i 

=»d s.l. Children who came from a distance of 

than 5 Km. from the school It h„ w.= c 
... th»t though costly 

this strategy ng p„ch affective in retainin w.ia 

in retaining children in school, 
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Problom - 3 j 

Thu third prcblum that thu Inatltutlcn attomptad to taolclo uaa to rsturn 

tho athdonta to tH, e„mos produotl* anlta ahd affectivo chao^ 

figonts, 

This problem is not so much related to the. instruct] onal objectivos 
of any academic course* as it is portinant to tho regeneration of the 
ccnniUnltT as « whnlu and as tho nurturant objective and ultimately one of 
thu ond products of any oducational programme. 

Both orinllt^»tan programme and tho village reconstruction programme 
of Mahatma Gandhi wore pointed to this end. Education was used as a means 
to tho end as well as an ond in Itself, Tho same idea worked out to 
Influonco tb* nronxam'^o of Bikshanlkotan. 

To aoliA) tbi problem It needs bo anal’fsed into parts. A brief 
analysis according to tho crganlaors of Sikshaniketan is given below ; 

1, Developing in tb] students a favourable attitude towards the 
acceptance of change and an attitude of initiating change. 

8, Developing in the students a concept of 'desirable change' 
and the direction of change. 

3, Developing in tip students a competency of Initiating and 
Implomanting change. 

■ ‘ The strategies taken for the realization of these goals were ; 

I ’ ; 

1, AccjialntancQ with tho practice in as many occupational activities 

• as possible. These activities were distributed In various fields 

like « productlon> creation, innovation, maintenance etc, and 

In different environments like the heme, the school and the 
ccmnrunity. 
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2. Exposure of children to : Real social problems, constructive 
work in and outside school otc. and making provisions for ; 
healthy community livinp at school, developing meaningful 
knowledge, social skills, attitudes '^nd work habits. 

Intensity of exposure differed with the throe groups. One group of 
students who came to school, did not take middar moals and went hone bad 
the minimum exposure; the second group came to school in the mmrning, toot 
their mldda-<r meals and sta-'/sd in school for longer hoars; the thiJjd group, 
those bova and girls who starred in the Hostels, had tho maximum exposure. 

The institution attempted to organlae all academic programme with an 
orientation to work. Btoth the schools arganised various crafts and activl- 
tie‘3 round the year. 

The effectiveness of the strategy in the roalizaiiion of the goals 

'are indicated by : . 

(a) Tho wider range of occujaations the students took up in their 
later lives, A wider range of occupational aspiration of tho 
students. 

(b) The improved living conditions of the hemeg of tho students* 

(c) The attitude of the ex-students towards gone important values 
fostered bv the institution. 

and (d) The development of some desirable' personalitv traits in the 
students of the institution. 

The findings of the study reveii that there have been desirable changes 
and the programme as a. strategy has been effective to a lar^ extent in 
realising the goals. The status of the ex-students of the institution and their 



fflrailles has not Mptor than tho average conditions of the ge-neral popula¬ 

tion but H has b;-n rnlsijd to a .Tiuch hi-’hor Isvol In caTipnriaon,with the condi¬ 
tions in which they had hjon in 1959 nc in which similar diaadvantaged communi- 
etlll axlst. 

ties/ Fran ttyj uXp<;rionc.i of Sri Bhattacharyya and hi a colloaguGs it became 
evident that a full~dny schooling, l.u. frcm 7 n.m. in tho morning to 5 p.m. in 
the evening, for tho pro^-basic and junior basic students and a residential 
schooling for thi aunlcr basic students provided the most optimum op^jrational 
conditions for ma^imura oxpoauro to educational programme for total living. A 
aupplftmontary otratogjr was taken up by Sikahanlketan, The Institution attempt 
to genorato altornativo rural occupations like work in a bakerv, in makluf? 
'papada'^braad and tb^ like. Thu samo strategy had been adopted br all tho 
rogenorativu institutions beginning frcm Srlniketan. Although this Is not an 
educational strategy by itself educational programmo at SikshaniketMn was goarod 
to It and that T’d to an offt'ctlve programme for village rcgonoration. 

Problem ** 4 

Tho fourth problt3m was to function as a voluntary organization within 

tho framework of tho State Education System. 

Tho aimpluat answer to the quoation - 'Can a volluntary erganization 
function froely within tbs framework of the State Education System?' is 'with 
much difficulty.' This problem was never defined as such. The 'Sikahaniketan* 
society Was registered with tte purpose of receiving Govarmant sponsorship and 
to Implement educational programmos given by the government. But the original 
ideology of a voluntary effort remained with Sri Bhattacharyya's faith in 
voluntary organization. Through these decades of existence the institution 
often faced probloms of striking a balance between the edeology and zeal for 
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innovation of a voluntary carganization and the rigidity of the governmental 
operational frame a. i 

The experiences at Sikahaniketan shows different levels of State co-opgJ 
tion and State-control witlj. different restraints -at different levels. J 

Aa will be found from Chapter - I the institution grow out of the ©fforJ 
of a group of devoted social and political workers. (Rf. /lippendix - ' Sikshanikal 
The institution thus had a modest beginning* The Confrress Government requested ^ 
the director to try-out the effectiveness of the state framework of education. ’ 

Sri Bhattacharyya'3 acceptance led to the cxpansi on of tho institution as a ■; 

; 

complex, The pattern of the institution and most of the finance were suppHod 
the State Government. Sikshaniketan retained the libertv of infra structural 
innovations for raoTQ, effective execution of the plan. With the closest collabarsi 
tion of Sri Bhattacharvva the stats education authorities had the scope of doing 
seme experiments in the field of Primary and Middle school education during the ^ 
fifties and early sixties. The experience and guidance of Sri Bhattacharyya 
helped the education authorities to ma'-e sono improvement in the pattern. "In 
time Kalanabagrani came to be regarded by the government ganewhgt as a show 
place and a model of educational enterprisQ of thi3.%typQ and visits to Kalanaba- 
gram were officially encouraged," (Chapter - I, p., ), 

A.transition fran the 'Ashrama' to a formalised educational complex 
occurred gradually. It reduced the problems in different areas viz. finance, 
curriculum, personnel, facility, space etc. Alongwith it reduced the need and 
scope for innovation and creativity in education. The management, Sri Phatta- 
charyya in■ particular, became more involved in developing & super-structure of 
the complex according to tte government proposals. It will i-e found from the 



report pr^J3«!it * 1 by Sri Rhattachar’^ra that all hla oducational exporimonta In 
the areas of curriculum, toxt bonka and niAthotioloErT of toaehlng were carria'^ out 
when the institution w»>o small artl L,oat government control. 


,1 

'ti 

5 - 


til 

V 


So- long «s ttf' pr'-'sent humnucrptlc structure of the a'^raihlstTatiy^ | 

1' 

raechinorr of the gov^^rnment remains It is most likclv to brino in restrlcti ona, jj 
xoatraints an'’’ control along with the facilities provic'o'i. There have ![ 

'l 

'I 

been situations when over? a toli^rant person liko Sri Phattacharoora was farcG'i to ! 

j 

reoueat the govorrsnent to clr«e acme programme'an'"' withPiaw the controls along 
with the facllitioa. oo long ns thi government policies will be controlled by - 
the political iiuologlua an i programmes of the party in power thf3 attitude of 
the govornmopt towarOa the voluntary erganizations will continue to change and 
terms of collaboration will fluctuato. At otkahaniketan such chart go a have been 
observed. Thu institution had been provided with some facilities while one party 
Was in power. Restrictions and hazards were irapos-=d when the other parties cama 
to the control of situations. Although the c^ioclared objectives be the same the 
political parties hnva their dlfforoncoa in programmes and prioritiGs and as 
there Is no sot national policy of nducation It is much difficult for innovative- 


creative voluntary organlaatlons to function within tho framowork of the govern- 
mental structure of educptlon which suffers fron the rigidity and prossurea of 
a public S'''atam. 


For 8 progressive ccuntrv education should be a creative enterprise. The 
freedem of educational institutions to carry on experimentation should be the 
declared policy of the nation. State should provide the finance, apace and 
personnel with the minimum public audit control, otherwise any innovative work 


can hardly be done. 
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Voluntary Organizations and State. 


mer all these dlsoueaione « remains to dleousa about the reinn„, 

letween voluntary organizations and iho state. 

It is a oanmon knowlsdge that for education in order to boco.^ 

progie 

=lve and efftctlve must have tho scope and prc^rsmme of change in It, i„ tta I 
ourriculum. In the organisation, in admlnistrativo pattern „nd the like, pc, ' 
oqcallsatlon of educational facilities l„ a demooratio -c^ntr^ conformity to } 
B^t pattern ia almost a must. In a free democratic cointry like India where i 
evocation is a national programme and a state responslMlitv a wide prcllferj 
in educational nractlcas is neither .Justlfyable nor practicable. On the other ' 
hand there must be erpofimentatlon and innovations to evolve effeetive moJals 
both at the micro and the macro le,e.ls, to sen-rate' appropriate preceases of 
operation and for the generation of new m.ateriala, wavs and means of education 
It has been observed that it is much dlf„n„it to innovate even in the mlorc 

ya m of class teaching within the set pattern of common schools. This la whsie 
the voluntary organizations should step in. 

It is evldent.from the present etudy that, Sri .Bhattacharyp with all hi, 
Bccd wishes, most favorable aUitude towards innovation and cperlmentation, 

V rsetllE creatiys. ability and supported by a closly knit devoted team of 
workers cculd do innovations and experimentatto„,*en he had been working with 
C »all and independent Institution like the .p.thsala'. the 'latlya Vldysisys 
St Hotor- or tto 'Sikshanlketan' before Its registration as a registered socletj 
to function in VoUaborstlon with ths, state oducation framework. In later 
pBtlods, oven thoigh he enjoyed a wide flexibility within tte framowerk, ha 
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coul'l onlTf^o scroo vorificfltion of state poHcies and pro^ammes. '' j 

Frcra provicwa exporioncas and the ^present study it is evidant that any 
innovation an institution adopts, vhothur at the micro level or at the macro loye, 
of eXpuriniuntal education, the practice must bo well scheduled and structured by 
a pro detormined time-objective target. Otherwise emergent needs diffuse the 
original objective and the experimental findings become loaded with external 
factors to make its reliability'questionable. 

For such important function as generation of effective practices and 
effective models voluntary organizations should have full functional autonemy, 

Tho financial ro3ponaibilitr,proj''ct and time bound, need be bourne by the state. 
Withoit tho freedom to function within the field of operations an experimenting 
institution cannot work offnctivelv. It Is also ccramonlv observed that formal 
public Inatltutiona are loss enthusiastic to tr-';-out innovations and implement 
experimental projects than voluntary organizations. 

It Is further observed that m^et'innovative and ‘experimental voluntary 

I ' 

organizations like Sikshanlketan are strictly person or individual centered. 

With the waning of the zeal and ability of the pivotal person the motivation 
withers and the enterprise becomes a dead load on those who run it. When the 
experimentation is a time bound project, with the expiry of the time or termina¬ 
tion of the project the organization and the institution should be xet^jired to 
be fully involved in the framework of the state education. Of course, an institu¬ 
tion should have the provision and facility to take up fresh projects before the 
termination of the first and thus continue to remain experimental in nature. 



CKAPTSR - TfTT 
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f-rc tHs oa.e .tudy tto foUcutng ox-g,„i,,uo„„l „odeI fo 
dnlversall=,tlor. of pri^yy ea„oatlo„ SMergoa. 
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ren, and aasumlnfr one fifth of +h 

Roinp children arc ^ school 
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of 500 should h«„n ’ population 

anM hayo appr«toatelv 40 children of th> 
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school for ch-iiH V ° ^ primary 

^ ^ror children between 6+ and lo /i m. 

schnm primary 

seems to be more suitable for tk die d 

^txatagloa a ,3 proylslon for ,dd 

• effectl ““ 1 - 

eiiactivensga with thu. „ r, 

'^lay be necessarv. in -tt „ 
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a ly mtmnlng to tbo afternoon. ,™3iiar so, 
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' From +h. ^ ^ '^ffactlv-. 

^ S'^'^P °f 10-W cwidran aro aM * 

^ to work fn 

comparatively large groups. Children of 

■ interact^moro roadly, are- ccpat t ' "" 

and a, c™pelent for prcduotlyo work 

gPd vocational orientation. ^ 
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A population of 2500 or lesa should provid.^d with a rGsidontial 
middle school. A set of sovGi al schools with different work and employ¬ 
ment facilities should bo provided to an administrative block. The 
hostels need be fully subsidised for children from disadvantaf:rad hrmos. 
Common hostel for all children', should be provided. 

Close to each nurserv school there shmld be a child and mother 
welfare centre. The nrimary school buildings should be utilised as 
Communltv Centres duritif ovonlnvs. 

Thci Middle/Sonlor ih-iraary Schools should provide facilities as 
Non-formal education centres. ^ 

The Institutional models : 

A. The Nursery School. 

Objectives : 1. Generation .of life styles, 

2, Development of school going habit's, 

3. Child Care (and freedom for working mothers and school- 

going brothers and sisters). 

Pr.ineiple t Food and Care for child. Subsidised according to parents' 
incomo and number of children. 


Policy : Care for children j No detention. No withdrawal. Free of charge. 
The operation system : 


Inputs 

J Level of ( 

1 ^eration J 

J (manapement) ? 

Providing agency 

Space. 

Local. 

Pancha'vet. 

Finance. 

'St ate. 

Parents who are able . 

State fer the disadvantaged. 

Per 3 on ne 1. 

State. 

1 helper for 15 children. 

Management. 

Local. 

Panchayet. 

Control &■ Monitoring. State. 

Panchavet Parlshad. 
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Pr oc e s g 


Expected 


Active living far 10 hours uador trolnc,- core „„d 3up,>rvlelc„ 
with provision for midday ,„asl3 and mld-d„v rust (sloop), 
outputs : School goinf, children with ade^nto dovolopmont 
in body and mind. 


B. The Primary School ; 

Objectives ~ 1. Generatinn of life styles. 

2. Development of abilities and qualities. 

3. Activity pronenesa and work rnindodnesa. 

4. Scholastic nchiavement. 

Pood and clothing for education. 

Longer school hours - lo hours. 

Policy - Care and activity for all children. 

Wo detention. Mo withdrawal. 

The operation system ; 


Principle 


Space 

Finance.’ 

Personne 1. 

(l teacher/worker 
per 20 children),. 

Management. 

Control monotoring. 


Local 

State, 

State. 

Local. 

State. 


Pr oce as 


DSB - Dl3trict''School''Board. 

Activities including games 

j^cademic work 

Rest and re creative work 


Pane hn-'AJt 
Paronts ~ partly. 

State - Subsidising, 

Panchayet Parishad ^(DSb) 

Panchfl’/ot. 

Pn nc hiiy J t r ar i a had. 


Expected outcomes 


- 3 hour a 

“ 4 hours. 

- 4 hours. 


Work prono ■activo childron 

a lltJes being given priority. 
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C, The Senior Primar 7 / School 

(Several schools should be provided with different work provisions, Each of 
the schoo]? should provide residential facilities, remunerated work facilities 
and free educational facilltlRs), 

Obieetives - 1. Generation of Ufa st-'rles. 

3, Develonment of child abilities, work competencies and 
personal oualltiea. 

3. Preparedness for academic and prevocational work. 

4. Preparation of students aS' change a^jents. 

Principles - Food, clothing (subsidised accarding to parents' income) and ^ 
education for all children. Remunerated uork/aubstdised 
residential facilities for education. 

Longer school hours - 10 hours. 

Policy - Remunerated work for education, No detention, No withdrawal. 


Operation system 


{Level of operation]! Pioviding agency 

\ (managegien tl, —I---:- 


Space. 

‘Local 

Panchavot (Anchal) 

Finance. 

St ate 

Parents - Partly, 

, State - subsidising. 

’ f 

Personnel 
(l teacher/worker 
per 20 children) 

State. 

Panchavet Parishad (D3B) 

Manapement. 

Local. 

Pancha'?et. 

Control?' monitoring. 

State. 

Paneha''7ct Parishad. 


Process : Activities including productive w(xk 
Academic work 

Recreative and other activities 


4 hours. 
3 hours. 
3 hours. 
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Expected outpat 

(a) Student achievement 
Llvino habits, work habits 
Academic and work preparedness 
Social and personal nua 11 ties 
Abilities and ccmpetencies. 

(b) Work achievement 

asleable 

Socially useful and/acsrbKbia: pr oducts and sexvicus 


Gg An alternative to C, 

The Senior Primary School 

(several schools in an Anchal with different work facilities. Each of 
the school providing cheap midday meals, tiffins -^nd midday rucess. 
Remunerated work and services, Free compulsory oducatl on). 

Objectives - 1. Genoratlon of life st'-^es 

2, Preparation as a change ap'^nt 

3, Developmont of child ahiliti-’s, work canpotoncios 
and p:-‘rsonal qualiti's. 

4, Preparation of academic and prevocatlonal work. 

Principles - 1. Food,clothing and education for all children 

(suhsidlsed according to paronts’ incemo) 
Remunerated work for each student. 

3, Longer school hairs - 10 hours. 

Policy 1, Remunerated work fear education 
2. -ilo detention 


3. 


No withdrawal 
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The operation system 


Inputs 

jLevel of openhtionjt Providin2 agency 

i„_ (management) _L . . 


Space 

Local 

Panchayet (Anchal) 


Finance 

State 



i-orsonnel 

State 

Panchayet Pari shad (DSr) 


(1 teachsr/workor 




per 20 children) 




Mfinaeement 

Local 

PanchavQt 


Control monltorlnp 

St ate 

Pancha'',7et Pari shad. 



Processes : Activities Includino; profluctivs work - 4 hours 

Academic work ■" ^ hours 

Recreative and other activities - 3 hours 


ilxpicted output ; (a) Student achievement 

Living habits, work habits. 

Academic and work preparedness 
Social and pi-rsonai qualities 
Abilities and ccmpetencies. 

(b) Work achievement 

saleable 

Socially useful and/Sfedxadxboc products and services. 


The organizational flow 
Mur aery School ? 

I 

Junior Primary School 5 
(At least one in each 
■village) _ 


Senior in'imary Schools 

(Several in an Anchal, each with different 
work facilities) 

‘ \ 

Sp'^cial Secondarv Schools 
(for handicapped) 


3vocational 
hools 




Cemmon Secondarv Schools, 
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- a a 3„t of ,n on-,oi„, process of odocstlon lo„..i„, cc„„nv 
not be easily Identified. 

ta educstloosl prosrace 1s o„l. „ p„t of fv. total int.-srotod 
oonpupity devsloppsnt prosrsce. frootost locppo o- oo.proors„., f, ^,. 
fsllore to Idootif.tto oo„s„ppt1o„ „„1 pf 

steps for such consumption. 

*. aducstiossl Isstltutloo whsthar «,«„„ „itM„ the fr„„o„ork of 

tho state eduoatloo pro^„„o or „orM„, of Its oo„ assumes the avallaMHt. 

t national and/or intoroational market for personnel utlllaatlon for Its 

output. In a ocapetetlve society this calls for maJu-, i„ ,e, 

4MaJ.it/■ in education. But for 

an institution which aims at the total remuneration of th. 

^ ^ ^ i’.Mne,rfltaon of th.* cemmunity the goal 

- ^-rent. 1. pro.amme is hased on „ different philosophy - the philLphy 

. uo-operatire society, fhe plan is to conssmo the p„,tio„ of tho .tput 

for the development of the ccmmunltv. « ,ortlo„ however Is to pass o i t 

13 to pass ov-r into 

tho national and International lifo to a 

^ atabll.gh and sustain a clos-^ mtor- 

"til© SffOfi'tGT '=inr''1n+ j. _» 

as the h * 

as tte base otherwise It hecemss a dralnaae. 

I^or a voluntary organisation based m „ ocmmunitv it is ™v 

difficult to meet the ends TVio 

onds. The resources of the cotmunitv howow,i small 

oanno. le full. bap^,. ^ 

utilised within the conmunltv. Keoessarlly tte Institution has ;,ot to ' 
make cempranises. 

One of the imprs-tant objectives of an institution like diksha- 
nrketan is/return the students to the community as prolucttvc ohanfo agents. 



the institution 

Through the study it was found that/could return its students as both change 
agents and productive units. 

In conclusion the modal emergent from the Sikshaniketan experiments 
may be safely raccmmended for consideration of using it for the education and 
development of the disadvantaged communities of the country with necessary 
modifications in the micro structure to accomodate local conditions. 
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Shrl BiJoy Kumar Bhattacharya — 4n iunovator in Education. 

Aa Icnjj badk aa 1917 bnri Bhattachaxya was a toacher in a high 
school and bstwasM 1918 and 19^1 was consacutivsly hoadniastsr of two othar 
high schools. Tren came tha Non-d'boparation movoraont and the era of "national 
schools" of which he founded two. T^ie years twtween than and his cJoihlng to 
Kalanabagram in 1935 ware occupied with various social service and political 
activities including participation in the Civil Disobedience movement and 
four terms of imprisonment. Tha six years at Kalanabagram upto 1940, though 
mainly educational, were not free from political responsibilities, witness, 
for instance, his being put up by the Conorass against an Immensely rich and 
socially influential contestant - the then Mahara.i Kumar of Burdwan - in an 
election to the provincial legislature under the newly introduced Montague- 
©helmaford reforms in 19 37 when,available on behalf 
of the Congress. 

The vears from 1941 to the end of 1944 were of course engulfed in 
the fight for freedom. The educational work at-Kalanabagram was suspended at 
tha nail of Individual Civil Disobedience in 1941. As an anti-war preacher 
Shrl Bhattacharya marched through several hundred villages in Burdwan 
district. (By the way, it may be mentioned here ohat there is not a single 
village in Burdwan whlbh Shri Bhattacharya has not visited in the course 
of his social and political work and his knowledge of the condition of this 
district and its people is quite phenomenal. It is almost so about the 
neighbouring district of Hooghly also and to some extent about Bankpra. 
Needless to a<3d, he had come into contact over the vears with most of the 
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prornlnant workers and leaders In .the fields of social, political and educa¬ 
tional work all ovor BenRsl). At the start of the India" movement 

3hrl Bhattacharya was arrested in Aumist, 194^^, and remained a "Security 

prisoner till his release in early 1945, Brom then on he has been absorbed 
in educational work except that he had occasionally to take time out for 

intervention in political emergencies as will appear from the fact of his 
holding the post of President of tt© Burdwan district Oongrass Committee In 
1957. This was perhaps his last formal Involvement in politics though he has 
remained intensely concerned, in,a nonpartisan spirit, regarding every 
development In tl© country's condition. For a period 3hri Bhattacharya had 
to divide his time between Kalanabagram and ths duties of his office as 
Pr.Jsldent of the DiaUiot School Board - a position he was persuaded to 
accept in 19_5§. 

1 . 

The fbur years or^ so during which Shri Bhattacharya worked in Basic 

' 1 

riducation at Ho tor — a village 20 miles to the South of Calcutta on the 
Calcutta-Diamend Harbour lido, in the 24 Parganas district - after bis 
release from imprisonment and before his return to Kalanabagram in 1950 ~ 
were, according to his own thinking, educatlnnally the most innovative, 
fruitful and satisfying period in ^is life as an educationist. At Hotor, he 
thinks, an 80 percent execution of the fundamentals of Basic Education were 
achieved, both methodically and psychologically. 

Shri Bhattacharya'3 educational work was always more or less 
integrated with otter services. Education was never conceived as something 
apart from otter concerns of life. In Shri Bhattacharya' s conception of 



aducatlon the dominant idea js preparation for 11 fe and livlnc? it 
ly at the sane time. The ob1-ctlvQ, b-foro Tndependenc , was education to 
make one morally, intellectually nnd othorwiao fit for national service of 
which tte fight for froodom waa a nscessarv part. It is interesting to note 
how the goal of national freedom became a motivating factor in the choice of 
technique, too. For instance, when primary education was chosen as a form of 
. service the idea waa not only of building up a man from childhood on and 
making a good freedom fighter of him. It was, also a way of Warming into tte 
hearts of the adults for their ciilldren to attract their sympathy towards the 
patriotic causa for which the teachers stood. Programmes devised for develop, 
log contact with students' homes were of course right alsh from in terms of 
the educational process. 

After IndependoncQ there was bound to be some psychological shift 
in emphasis. The objective now was, to quote from the Memorandum of Associa¬ 
tion of Sikshaniketan, ^education on Gandhian lines to meet the renulrements 
of men and women of aU a^^es, irrespective of caste, creed and race, to 
enable thorn to take their rlohtful place ag citizens of new India." 

The approach and in many respects, alsoi techniques which 
Shrl Bhattacharya brought to the working of Sikshaniketan were derived from 
his earlier work and experiences. 
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APPENDIX , XT 
3iJc8.hanl>etnn 

(Trfvnslfi'ted from Uio orifrlufli Rengpll of Sf^rl Bijoy Kumar 

Bhattachan/a) 

The historv of Sikshantkotan mav be traced back to jta bepiinniug 
in a verv small .'natitution named ''^'’idyalava" that cani'^ into being'in 1035. 

In the previous vear tho Civil Disobedience Movement had been withiravnn and 
Gandhljl had advised Congress workers to go and stay in villages and take up 
constructive work there. When we ware thinkin-^ how to follow this advice and 
where, a cordial invitation came from friend Sripati Chakravaxti to his own 
village. It Was this invitation that brought me to Nabagrnm on October 2, 

1935, accompanied by two colleagues - the late Jyotieh Chandra Roy and 
Sri Upendranath Das, Sripati Babu gave a piece of land and a hut was raised, 
also with local help- What work to start with — Was now the question to 
decide. We saw there was no onthasala in the village : a p.a.thflaala would be 
of Imraedlat. benefit to the villaee,, The real ob,1ectiv > of course was village 
reconstruction. It was docided to attempt this through education, befjinning 
with the paAhaaala. 

This Wa0 intended to be a flvo--rt3rir school for th^ children of tho 
village, Mh boys and girls. The school followed the Gandhian ideal of 
combining book learning with some manual work, namelv, gardening and splning. 
Also, the children of the school were associated with our modest efforts to 
improve the condition of the village with the cooperation of the villagers. 
The school Was free, no fees ’rere charged. The poorer children had been 
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supplle(3 with books, alqtes, otc. '-Talf came from friends from outside as wei;^ 
as from within the villae'e. 

After some time the school could no longer be confined to the locaj 
children. Boys from outside began to arrive one after another - a worker’s 
brother, another's son, and so on. Gradually something like a family grew up 
round the school as the centre. There was already some land and a kind lady 
of the village had donated a cow and so agriculture, and cow-keeping (aninsi 
husbandry) were added to schooling. We began to be called ’’Ashram*' by tte 
villagers. 

Some experimental work on teaching method was initiated in the 
school. The old raothod of first teaching spelling with single letters and 
conjoint consonants and then reading is as timo-consumlng as it is unlnterest 
Ing- 'Squaliy time-consuming and dry is the method In Arithmetic, of making 
the children memorise tables before they are introduced to sums. Therefore 
■we started tGachinK the-children to read without first making than learn 
spelling and to do suras without first memorising tables. The old method of 
■'teaching hand-wiring was also changed. Instead of writing tte letters of a 
■liinrd separately as in printing the children wore taught to write In the 

I 

flowing style as In actual hand-writing. 

All this Was the opposite of the old established practice, Moreovei 
there was gardening and spinning. These .innovations, going as they did 
against what the villagers had been accustomed to think as proper schooling, 
caused dissatisfaction in their minds, and after some time quite a few of 
them withdrew their wards from our school. A now school was started and a 
gentleman from another village was called in to conduct it. No matter that 



fGoa had to bs paid thero. To the patrons of the new school, our freo schoox, 
PS it WPS, ..13 of no use the-v did not expect it to be of any use In the 
future, jithor. So the children in. the now school wont on learning spelling 
and mamorising tables with all their mlerht. The result seen after about a 
■'/Oar had thus passed was that the children had herdIv made In any progress 
GithOT In reading and writins or in arithnetlc whereas the ohlldren in oiiir 
school had iearnt to read and write nuits well and were already doing sums, 
All of those who had boon withdrawn from our school now came back one by one. 

So the school lived on. In the context of the school and, also, 
in its in tores t one nr two other tasks had to be taken up. The lack of good 
text-books was a problem. Wo ourselves had already produced one or two books 
but many raoro were neadod, An opportunity came at this junction. The CSovern- 
mont of Wost Bongal hvsd just introduced new syllabi for schools and there 
Was a gon^ral demand for new text books. A number of friends joined us in 
our enterpriso cf writing text books with the backing of a friendly publish¬ 
ing firm. It would fulfil tho need of text books according to our desire. 
Also, it would bo helpful to the school if there was any profit. With the 
coming of the boys from outside the expenditure had tner'^asod which the 
me?»gro income from subscriptions was not sufficient to meet.' Much hard , 
labour was put in by Priyaranlan Sen, Anathnath Basu, Sarat Chandra Dntta,. 
Nirmal Kumar Bose, Ratanmanl Chatterjee and Bhababhuti Shome in writing, 

Sri Prabhat Mohan Bandvopadhyay in illustrating and Narendra Nath Ghatterjee 
in publishing the books. (Of these friends, only Sri Prabhat Mohan Band.vo- 
padhyay is now living). 



To help the school meet hoth ends wo engaged in another enterprias 
- a sort of business in rico. Many friends in Calcutta would like to have 
dhenkl- husked r'ice which was not available in the city^ while there were people 
in the village whose livelihood partly depended on income from husking paddy 
by dhenkl . The demand for this'labour in the village was less - than the supply, 
By purchasing paddy, getting it dhenkl- husked in the villac^.. and then sending 
the rice to Calcutta we could supply ths need of our city fr’k'ods and at tho 
Same time provide some work locally. What little we* got for our labours helped 
the school. 

In connection with the school two other actlvitieg were initieitod, 
One of these was teacher-training and the other was Indogonous sports compotl- 
tions. Following the withdrawal ef the Civil Dlsobedl-^nccs mnvom'^nt schools 
had been started by national workers at some other places also. Thev wore nw 
to their Jot without any exoarlence of teaching. To help them, Anath Nath Baau 
wrote a bo^ Prat ham Ik Sikshar Ad at a ha (The Ideal of Primary Sduc a tion). This 
book inspired in many an eagerness to get themselves eouippod as good teachers, 
Some of them would like to coma to us and'practically learn the Job. But we 
were not in a position to accommodate more .than one such learner at a time. 
After one had stayed here for some months another would come to take his 
place. In this way wo had four guest-learners. It was not that they passed 
their time with us only in learning teaching. They also telped us in many 
ways. Two of them helped us by giving music lessons to our boys and girls. 

We were anxious to give our students lessons in music and drawing. As 
regards the latter, we had outaelves devised lessons according to the 
adylce and, instructions nf Jaminl Roy, the famous artist. But regarding 
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music wo hnd boon ablo to do anything. As montioned above two of the 
guest-loarn-'i's camo to our aid in this matter, 

Ttoro Was some arrangement for giving lessons In physical exercise 
and gfaroe. The chief game was ha-do-dn . About this time tho Jativa' Krlra-O- 
Sankti Sangho was jatablishcd in Oalcutla through the efforts of Sambhunath 
Malllck, Vfe got much help from this body. Through the encouragement given hv 
this sssociatlnn corapotitions in Indogenous games were held here and also at 
anntter plpco in Burdwan district. Our toachers visited near-bv villages and 
encouraged botns to build up teams. When there were several such teams ha-dp-dp 
competitions wore arranged among them. The victorious teams were presented 
with cup and medals and tho runners-up with medals. The expenses for all this 
were borne by tho Jatiya j<rlra-0-Sakti Sangha. As a result of these competi¬ 
tions much interest in indigenous games was aroused among the village you^th 
and in many villages toams came up spontaneously. 

Thoro Was another activity - an exercise in corporate action 
attempted, not exactly from the pathasala bo-t rather from the Ashram : the 
inauguration of a children’s Snr ba.i an in Shr aBVatl_Pula in which the whole 
village participated. In the meantime our accjuaitanc^ increased with the 
villages from which boys had been attending our school. From time to time 
calls cams from those villages for help and guidance in some local public 
work nr other. About this tlm® there was an aaltation in connection with the 
fixation of the tax for the Damodar Canal water which prompted a similar 
agitation about the water tax of the Eden canal which served this ^region. 

To tolp this agitation, cooperation of the ^m^uth of this and otter near-by 
villages was organised. To discuss the problems of the Sden canal a 
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conference wss .held which was presided over bv Dr. PrafuUa Oh^ndr 
It was about this time th^t the election of the provincial le^iainture 
he.ld to mark the introduction of "provincial autonomy and shortly after 
to constitute, the District Board 'the election of Local Boards was held 

Workers were mobilized from this region to help the Congress in both these 
elec tions. 

While running the aehool wgs our principal pro-occupation every 
attempt vne made to inculcate In the etudenta the Idea that the proUeae 
the village and also those outelde it »,ra our concern. Ashram and aohcol 

life Uas regulated keeping in touch vlth the political and social events 
in the nation's life. 


0«.e the Second World W„r. Against the wishes of the Indian pespl, 
the British Government got India involved In the war. In nrotest, the 
Ministries of all those provinces where the Congress had accepted office 
(after the 1937 elections) resigned. To make It clear to people in India 
end ehroad that this was not our war, that we should have nothing to do with 
it Gandhljl gave a call for an antl-Wsr movement. This call drew us awav 
from whatoyer work we were engaged m at the time, bringing to a close tin 
■ fii^st phnse of our Work hare. 

y° ii,i>apd hHfnre .T oarae biack to Kalanaba^i-^m - in 1951 
- accompanied now by Sadhana Bhattacharya and Renuka Guha (hr- 

During the Interval many changes had taken place. The country had achieved 
Independence. Ttore was a post office In the village which had no post 
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office b-;foro. There wa3 another village at some dlstanco which bore the 
same name Hahagrnm. It had a post offioe from before. In order to avoid 
confusion the post oflicc* at our villapo was named Kalanaba^am. When naces-* 
aary to dlfforentiafa.^ it from the other, this Waba.grara used to he referred 
to as Kalanabagrf®n, *1 do not know how this name originated. Anyway from bho 
npflie of th© post office ‘‘Kalanahapram" has re:adually come to to’ tby name of 
the vlllapQ plao, 

Th"' '’lilln School *^oard havinp- been established in the meantime, 
a primary school under the ZJlla School Board was now functioning in the 
adjacent villaiy'* This was being attended by children from the surrounding 
villages. TtoJrofore a nnthaaala was no longer a nocessitv here. The question 
before ua waa - what should wo do now? Our interost and mission being educa¬ 
tion, what lt> terms of education should we take up? 

The situation as it appeared then was that while some sort of 
provision for children’s education was there. There was hardly any for 
adult population, A 1-rgO proportion of the adult population had no education 
though in an independent country it was very important that the adult popula¬ 
tion should be oducetad. The country had adopted a democratic form of govern- 
mont with universal adult franchise. Tn*^ country’s government would bo based 
upon the votes of this electorate. If these people, the masses, remained 
without any education, if they did not understand what was good or bad for 
the country, they could never help to bring about a good government. This 
apart, universal nrimarar education vas a paramount goal. The uses of educa¬ 
tion are not understood bv people without education. So, if they themselves 
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are not educated they would feel no urpa to have tb’’lr children educated 

So, it vaa decided to take up adult education, araonr woman as weliJ 
aS among men,'Those who noodod attention could te 'broadly divided into two j 
■claaaes ; people who had acquirod some literary but it W'-.a woarinr^ off foj 
want of practice and peopla who were never taught to read .-^nd writo. For the| 
former the need waS to establish libraries which would provide them ,fith 1 
books for reading and so help them to maintain and improve their literacy^ | 

and for the latter the need was of adult education controa. do one library I 

1 

and two adult education centres - one for men and tho nth.r for women - were ’ 

f 

3 tar ted. ; 

'I 

i 

Previously in all our work wo had to fond for oursoivos. There ' 
Was,no question of taking any aid from the govornmont >ocauso nnn-cooneratioe 
with the government waa then tho policy. Therefore our v;orV had had no con¬ 
nection with the government. But the situation now was changed. The country 
had tecome independent and tho government now was our governraent with which 
no question of non-cooperation could arise. So this time our work was not 
isolated from the government and whatever state help was forthcoming was 
^vailed of. 

I < 

'' ’ The work In connection .with the library was done on our own, 

Independently. For the two adult education’centres, the government aid 
available for such centres was taken Rs. 4o/- aa- the teacher's Salary and 
Rs. lo/- for contingencies for each' centre. 



In tM h Flnnln/t t>yiro wns no aop^jrata pl.^co for ^ny of tb 3 ao 
eotivm> 2 B, Tte luxury tte .^u3t oducntlnn contro for men voro conduatod 
at the Ashrwi. Tf«) ndult oduontlon contre for woman was conducted altornatel^r 
at two prlvatrj houses in tbn After work had gone on in this manner 

for one '/ear tin ^vernmant came forward to ^Ivo some help. Money was f^ranted 
, for house building for tte two adult oducation centres and for residential 
quarters for tte women toacters. Also, there was some increase In the fceachr- 
ers' salaries. A small library was attached to each of the centros. Thus so 
far as adult education was concerned^ facilities of some sort were provided 
for. 

About this time tbo First Five-Year Plan camo into force. Under the 
Plan, coraprehensivo oducational contros comprising several kinds of educational 
institutions wero to bet started. The government proposed to start such a 
centre in this region and it was according to the government's desire that 
a roglstorad society which could bes entrusted with the management of tbs 
ptoposod CQPtrn was formed. It was old Institution "VidTOlaT/a" that was 
rs-namod Sikaha-'Wtketan ^nd reglaterod as a society. Slkshanikstan was cons¬ 
tituted with at»VQn membors who also acted as its executive committee. They 
were prlvaranian Sen, Bilov Fumar Bhattacharya, Sudhir Chandra La ha, Ratan- 
manl Chatterjee, Nlrraal Kumar Bose, Panchanan Bose and Sadhana Bhattacharya. 
Priyaranjan Sen was president and BiJoy Kumar Bhattachar 3 ra and Sudhir Ghandr.a 
Laha were Joint Secretaries, 

Following tte constitution of Sikshaniketan es a registered 
society ths scope of adult education and' through it that of social service 



waa extended by the formation of aeveral oth)r inati tutlona, 
service (edication) centre, an are Tlb^nry, an audio-. vlnual 
social education hos^tel. 


unit and g 


The activities of the social service C‘‘'r!tro 
social-education, health-case, games and nh'^sicnl tr 
agers in their festivals and organlsat'on cf village 
cooperation of the villagers. 


included, along with ' 

Icoontef, the vil], 
defonc^ mrtipg 


The work of the /iron Llbrar-r r-onsistf.-d in mainlninln<r g library at 
Sikshaniketnn and brancbos in a numhcr nf villafr-s w-j th n s-rsty^m 
tion of books between the centre and th? branches. 


cinema se 
among the 


Tte d.tvcf th, Audi 0 -Vi 3 u«l Unit, .,wlpp.M vtth ,1oup 33 d , 

t, w„a to oxhlbU to villaRO dualoncoa fllma to protnoto IcnoPMji 
masses. 


Tte took of tho doclal SUuooticn Ffoatc-1 „ao to .„„th c™p„ 

plr- in t.,c xjun? p.jopi., ,a . . ,„,j .ptliuslmm for aotlvltloa of rurnl 

xeoonBteuotion, to holp advanco tho oauoo of bcjctn: oduoatlon hv organlaing 
aonilnara and workshops with porsons ongag-d in social oduootlon work. One of 
tho rssponslbilltlos of tho Social Education fcatol „„a to act as guide to 

tl« students free, various -Institution., who visited Slkshanlkitan on aduea- 
tional tours. 


Sevorsl voars passed 1 u tiB attenot to oromoto adult .education 
through these institutions. R.t the result did not a«u„t to much. So a 
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ccsntro of adult education of a separate t^-pe was started about two years 
back In a nearby village. ^ 

Aftor % years' use the .I'eep and tb"' cinema set of the Audio-visual 
Unit-bo came unaorvicoable. It Vaa not possible, inspite of repeated rerwests 
to the government, to get those repaired. So, about two ^^'jrxs back tte unit 
was closed and the leap, etc, were returned to the government. 

The gr latest obstacle before adult educataon lay in this that 
inspito of all efforts it was not possible to create in the adult people any 
urge, for literacy. They are aU. very poor. No education except such as might 
help .to earn some money had any value in their eyes. Literacy presented no 
prospect of an addition to their income. Then, why should they learn to r.jad 
and write? General social education of course would be of some use in their 
lives but even that had no monetary value and so appeared to them as uaolcsss. 
They did not at all like to oonie to the centre. . 

' *Sf 

It. is no use expecting them to come to the centra. We have to go to 
them and try to teach them something through which, they mav earn soma money 
and feel b?nufitted. Perhaps, only thon it will be oossible to inculcate 
some oducatlon in them. But the govarnment has not y?t succeeded in finding 
a way to do this, nor have wa, Oui' effort for adult education so fax may be 
regarded on the whola as a failure. 

One of. the tasks'under the government's comprehensive education 
scheme Was children's education. Universal primary education is a goal yet 
to be realized. 



Since Independence the people's desire for edi^:fltlon hss beep ititen 
sified vith the result thnt tho nufnl 3r of students he:' increased at all level 
Nov‘3rtheless, a very larpo number of children are yet to ijo brought to school 
Moat of them belong to the Adlvasi and Harljan communitieg. In this region 
they constitute ?5 percent of the populations, in some areas ev^ more. 

Almost all of these people are very poor and, nocdlpss to add, with, 
out any education. They have no interest in education nor mQflna to give sdu- 
cation to their children. Primary education had been made free from some tima 
back. This would help somewhat. The government had boon toyiOv with the idea 
of making primary education compulsory but was unabl'' to g1v0 effect to it. 

If no attempt was made to educate these Adivaai and %iri1an childron 
they would remain illiterate and add tn the illiterate popuDnIfon in the 
country and our goal of universal education would never bo achieved. It was 
especially this thought about the Adivasi and ^!ari,1an children that l"d ua to 
decide to take up prlmar y educatton. Primary education that was In vogue was 
wholly bookish. It -fended to inko t’ ) '’hildren avTso to work. The fear of 
this discouraged even those parents who would like to give education to their 
children by sending them to school. Hence our decision to provide Basic educa¬ 
tion in which lltexary instruction was* combined' with raanunl worJk. It won't 
be worklasa education. The children will learn to work as wc ll :ta j.iad and 
write. 


But at the very start wa were faced with the fact that many of the 
children of this class whom we wanted to bring to school hfd to labour for 
others. Else they would go hungry, No education waS possible for them 
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without tte provision of a raeal durlnfr school. This was some’how done. Work 
was a nvrt of school ourricuMn ^-nd it wr.s nalnly agricultoal work, 
from which thoro was somo Income. Vegetabla re.^iremsnts for the meals were 
more or loss mot with what was produced in the school. This helpod consider¬ 
ably. A TUantity of rice was coHocted by begging through the timu—honoured 
method oi mnuhti— bhisk in the village* For tiie rssb of the rice required 
and other ingredijuts of thu mosis we dyponded on monetary hf^lp from frionds. 

But food Was not tbi only probl.m. Some clothing also hrs to be 
provided. This need Is mat vrith friend's contributions, /^t fch' Pu.ia time when 
almost all puople who have an"’'" means spend monnv on clothes fox their childre 
and othor momhora of the familv, it does not hurt to spend a little extra. 
Those littl'3 ortras collr-ct<-’d from friondg anffic'^ for giving clothes to the 
needy children. 

The parents now had no oMoctlon to send tbslr children to school 

but the children were unwilling. And evon when thiv came to school it was 

difficult to mak- tlyjra araenablto rules. This is e as ilv explained. The 

children had teen used to roaming about when their paxonts worked in the 
/bad habits. The children lacked parental supervision. The parents 
fields. In this way they acquire^had no timo for it. It was realized that 

in this situation the children needed to he "caught” when they were younger. 

Thence the idea of starting a pre-basic school. Children would b® brought 

into it as soon aa they were three years old. There was no question of 

teaching reading or writing here. General training only would be given 

through games and other pleasant activities - training in regularity, 

training in doing one's own chores, training to mix and live amicably with 
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others, etc. In the school the chil^lron would he kopt clean and tauoht to| 
clean - In bodr end clothes. Care ■ -'uld b'' taken of t ^ir health, tiffin A 
if necassarv, mid-day me a] s would bo provided during school. The children i 
Would be taught to pronounce and spoak correctl:/. Tiioy would be taught to 1 
games, aing and dance. 1 

. 

The pre-baaic school brought great rolief to the parents whose ' 
children attended it. The parents could now go to thwlr work vri th easy mini 
without any anxiety about thoir infant children. There in pain also from M 
educational point of viow. Durin" tho tbr-'o ■’Tears in the pie-basic school t|| 
children get used to school life. M'tr-x throo ^roara In the pro-basic scbooll 
they Join the primary, that is, tho .iunior basic school quit© cacorly. I 

To como to the other dlfficultios OTpcricncod in tho course of wcrl 
There was no atmosphoro of education in tb) children’s homes. Whatever Wss 1 
learnt in school was all. lilycrY absence from school causod a falling back awl 
students ■bend to lose enthusiasm for thoar studies. Children in poor homes ' 
are all the more prone to illness. t homo there is no provision either for : 
medical -treatment or proper nursing. Onco fallen ill, a child is likely to 
suffer for quit© some time. It was folt that if these chllfiron were to te I 
given education there should be provision for thoir raodical caro also, 

With the help of the Social 'Welfare Boa^^d a medical centre for 
children was opened providing free medicine and diet for sick children 
whether belonging -to the school or not. 

Thus sor-a sort of provision was made for the education of the hoys 
but it Was very difficult to do anything about girls. The girls begin to do 
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housohnld Work as soon as thfiy we ahle to do any, Tiriy have to look after 
the house \ 'on their mothers t^o to work in the fie:d. How can they jto to 
school? It Was clear that if these t^jrls wore to be j^iyen any education some 
separate arrangement had to be devised. The ordinary school could not suit 
them. They had no time for study except in the evenings. So some arrangement 
had to be made for their study in the evening. Tliore is one lady teacher who 
teaches them in the evening. / 4 ny male child who for some reason or other 
cannot attend school in day time may attend this evening school which is 
named "Primary Education Extension Gontro", Its task mainly is to teach 
reading, writing and simple arithmetic and simple accounting. Some general 
knowledge is also imparted through oral instruction. 

As regards provision of primary education, som'^’ work was thus done. 
Rut the problem of rural oduent-ion does not coass thoro. /^ftor all, a bov 
finishes his primary school wh'n he is, or should to, 10 f^sars old and is 
not fit for any .ioh. To he so fit some more education is necessary. Ordinarily, 
after his nrimarv education a hoy takes five years to finish his secondary 
education when he can take to some job. Those who want to have higher educa¬ 
tion will join some higher institution. 

Thinking that the ordinary secondary course would not b:i suitablo 
for the class of students who won't go for higher education, the government 
devised a special course for them. It was named Senior Basic-cum-Junior 
Technical School course. This comprised three years' Senior Basic schooling 
followed by two years of junior technical training. Considering that this 
course would be more suitable for the general run of bo-/s in the rural areas 


we took it up. 
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I 

For the vlllflpe ho^'/S ponarnll-^’- this tTciin-ing w-s mon suitable 
than the current secondary o'^ucati'^n. Wh-t tho bo-rs i v^rn under the current 
s-'/atem of aecondary education makes them fit, if at ail, ff-r jobs in towns 
and cities, it has no utility for rural Life. What i^. desirable ia that moat 
of the rural youth should stay in' the village and earn their livings by agri¬ 
culture and other rural industries. This education (through the Senior Basic- 
cum-Junior Technical School) would be helpful to their living such lives. 

3tp.denta joined this school after completing primary oducation. 

For tho first three y3ar3 they studied more or li3ss the same EJubiecta as in 
the ordinary secondarv schools but in addition they wnrkod and had tralnin? 
in agriculture, spinning, weaving and tailoring and woodcraft. In tho last 
two •'/ears the academic course waa ap-nrexiraatcly of tho Matric standard plus 
training in carpentry, smithy and various other mac hi no -trades. 

The course for the first three years was for both bovs and girls. 
After finishing it those who so desired might then join a high school. Most 
of our hovs however staved on and pursued their studi^js in the technical 
school. 'After finishing this two years* course they could join a polytechnic 
to get further training in some -brade of thoir choice and afterwards join 
some works as an apprentice. 

The -technical school Was for boys only and not for girls. After 
three years in the Senior Basic School the girls had to go to some secon¬ 
dary school to complete their secondary education and then could go for 
teachers' training or -braining in nursing. In those days there was no 
secondary school nearby and a special arrangement had to be made for our 
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girls to continue tholr studies here for two ^^ears before thev could appear 
at the sBco'-'dar-tr examination as nrivato c-ndidates. Th^ institution comprising 
this arranpement was named "Secondarrr Education Extension Centre". 

After two ■'/ears' working the scheme was revised by the government : 
the technical school was separated from the Senior Basic School and upgraded 
and reorganised on a larger basis. The two -years’ course was changed into a 
three years’ course and provision was made for training in all kinds of 
mechanical and electrical jobs. Tuition waS made free and stipends were 
introduced for 50 percent of tlrie students at the rate of Rs. 20/- in first and 
second years and Rs. 30/- in the third year. 

I 

Meanwhile the Sanlor Basic School had been undergoing gradual 
dovelopmont. To give better training In agriculture the school acquired its 
own bullocks and other implements. There was a Ire ad ■'r one teacher each for 
spinning, weaving and wood craft. Sinc'.- sufficiency in the art of clothing 
required proficiency in tailoring also a teachor for failoring was appointed. 
Art and music tolne- essential to education, two teachers - one for each - 
were appointed for these subjects. 

In the meantime students had been coming from outside. For their 
accommodation two hostels were started - one for boys and the other for girls. 
The majority of students were Adivasi or Harijan - all of them poor. Stipends 
are available to enable them to stay in hostel but the amount given is not 
sufficient for the purpose. The government than devised a scheme of separate 
special hostels for them. These were named "Ashram Hostel". The boys staying 
in an "Ashram Hostel" will work as well as study. All their expenses aro 
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borne by the goyertmont. M ritot on "Aehr.m Hoetel" woe aeectlonod f„, 

iditasl toys. Soma money was granted for building but ■ Iva „oney i 

^ ^ ^fis 

sufficlert and Sikahaniketnn had to spond Rf, 8,000/- to complete the build' 
One »Aehram Hostel'* was needed fc^ the Kprl^Jan studontn hut the governirt'”'' 
was not ready to spend any money for building and oqulpm-nt. 
onto h«3 to ho acoommodated In one of Sik3ha„ik„t„„,boatela. Tba 

for ftrljan atudento noado a houaa of Its ow, and «Tulpm=nt. 

The creation of thaso hostels hos scewhat tenoflted the Junior 
Baalo School. Tte Junior Baslo School has no hostel of its own but It has s* 
students from outside. Soms of 11,0 Adly„sl ,„d Harljan stodonts Join tte 
Junior Basic School after reading upto class ly m their village school .„d 
so they remain in Junior Basic School for one year. Itese students also stay 
in the Ashram Hostels meant for the Senior Basic Students. 

, In 19 69 the West Behgkl Government decided to abolish the Senior 
Baslo schools In the state. True, theete were only Baslo schools In name and 
were not in fact following the method of Basic Bdncatlon. The goyernmsnt 
Should have insisted that these schools correct themselyes and follow the 
method of Basic Education. Instead, the goyarnmont ordered that all the Senior 
Basic schools should he turned into Junior Middle schools, -ny manual work by 
students in the school Inyolyes some eirpendlture . Orants for such expendi¬ 
ture were stopped. Those appointed „s craft teachers wore allowed to be 
retained for the time being but as ordinary teacters and not as craft tea¬ 
chers. ¥hen any of them retired or resigned his place could net be filled 
bv a new appointment. 



Wo had teen follovring tho method of Basic education and ve wanted to 
continue do'’ng so. So tlw government’s above decision put us in a vary diffi¬ 
cult situation* Grants fcr contigencies ware curtailed, Jiftex retirement of 
two craft teachers no new craft teacher could be appointed. This condition 
still prevails. 

Man:/- people have a kind of aversion towards manual work. They do not 
like that students should do any manual work. The notion Is held by some that 
if 3-tudents do any manual work in school their studies are bound to suffer. 

Sorao of our bo-t/s after class '’/III here .loin a TTif,h school. There has not been 
a single eass of an^r such s-tudent doing badly in any ex-amlnation in the High 
school. Inspite of this evidence to the country the Bhadralok class did not 
send their children to our school. The government’s decision to abolish the 
Senior Basic schools was a triumph for, this attitude of the bhadralok class. 
The result is that sticking as we have been to the me.thod of Basic education, 
we have been rather driven to the wall and our work has become more difficult 
than ever. 

. • \ 

In 1975 the government decided to abolish the Junior Technical 

School and ordered that from 1976 no new students were to be admitted in thig 
school. With tno clcaure of tnis school, the step once taken by the government 
to provide an alternative to the current system of secondary education was 
nullified. For tnose classes of students who would prefer something else, 
no other course was open except following the old Secondary course, ’however, 
there has since been a change in the government's policy and admission of 
new s-tudents in the Junior Technical school restarted in t9'78. 
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Jill are not fit for wh.jt is commonlv called 'general education' 

For many who wlllynllly go for it there is no opening 'ifterwards. However, ? 
for sheer living one must do scmetMng. So tlwy l3ug5n hunting for Jobs which 
are scarce and not easy to secure. In this situation even anmo of those who 
ar'e fit for 'general education' have little desire for it. They would prefer 
having a modicum of education a^d then an opportunity for gainful ernploynent 
They would be benefited by the provision of some training for work. In other 
countries there is such provision for work-training. Something on those 
Was attempted hore also. 

There are boys v:ho after primary education have no stomach for 
furtter eduefation but would llko to g't some training In work and then take 
a job. For such boys tho government at one timo star tod a numbor of institu¬ 
tions named ihritti Sikaha Kondra (tradog training centres). This proioct wag 
..aided by the UNIGEB, One such centre was started hore. Its umploveea were 
government servants and they received their salaries tlirough the District 
School Inspp'ctor. After some time they refused to be guided or directed hy 
Sikshaniketan bscausa it was a non-official body, ThP govornment was infcjrmac 
of this situation and was requested to taka necessary action to rectify it. 
But the govetnraent did nothing. The result was increasing disorder in the 
centre's work. Finally we had to close the centre. 

After the closure of the Junior Technical School there remained 
no alternative to ordinary general education. In the place of the Junior 
Technical school the government has recently started a profosslons-oriented 
higher secondary school open to students who have passed the secondary 



oxamlnation. This is good because such a provision after the secondary stage 
Was nocossar’/. But this provision is hardly of any advantage to our students. 

In our school gonoral education is upto class VIII. For some of the students 
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further general education Is not suitnblej also some have no desire for it. 

To be eliglblo for admission into the professions-oriented higher secondary 
school they must study for further two years in some high school. For this 
reason the rocuntly started profeaslons-orlented higher secondary school is 
of no practical uso for the students who complete the course (Benlor Basic) 
in our school. The result is that'wo have to let 00 our Bari j an and Adivasi 
bo’ra at an inconclusive stage of their education - at a stage where the 
education thev hovo rocotved is not enough as a means of earning a living. 

In this condition it is feared tb<‘t they mav lose tho dosire for what little 
education they are receiving at present. ThPrefore our effort to educat®c.j 
^arijan and Adivasi children seems doomed to failure, 

Ajlong with tho efforts to educate the village through adult and 
primary oducation, there was a move early on to provide training for teachers 
of village schools. In the vcx^ b^gnning the governmexit had chosen this 
place for a Basic taacher-tralning institution. Slkshanlketan having express¬ 
ed its Inability to shoulder the entire responsibility for this institution, 
the government themselves started it. It was however stipulated that the 
institution would be conducted with the cooporation, of Sikshaniketan, keeping 
in touch with its other educational institutions. There was provision for 
taking in both men and women trainees. 

The institution has grown larger and larger graduallv. The original 
provision was for 60 trainees. This number was increased to 1^0 after sometime 



and then to 150. The name of the inatinution wpa originally Baaic Trainin 
School; lat r it vaa changed to BaaJc Training Collage, and now it is called 
Basic Training Institute, 


In 1955 Teaching iSxtenslon Centres wore started ->t a number of 
taachera' training institutions in West Bengal as an experimental measuro 
The object was to establish contact between the primary schools and tba 
teachers' training institutions and thereby to dmprove ths standard of tbs 
orimary schools. There was an Extension Officer for each centre with 50 priniBi'| 
schools within his perview. The Extension Officer's dutv was with the help of'*' 
the training institute, to inspect the schools, to introduce and supply new 
teaching materials to them, to hold discussions with the school teachers find - 
hr all these means try to improve the standards of the schools, A centre like; 
this Was started here and the result of its work was quite good. It was hoped 
that an Extonslon centre like this would be established at every teachara' 
training institute. Not only was this hope bell&d, after years even tte 

three centres which had been started in West Bengal were closed. 

In 19 56 a new training institution was Introduced in West Bengal 
for the improvement of the primary school. It Was named School Mothers' Train¬ 
ing Gontre. In Bengali we christenod it "Guruma Sikshah Eondra". Its purpose 
Was to train women workers as educational helporg. For the improvement of 
primary education it is necessary to develop contact between school and home, 
especially with the children's mothers and tr-^r to create a home atmosphere 
In the school so that the children mar feol no fear to come to the school. 
The idea wag to create a cadre of wanen workers for this purpose. Men were 
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not suitable for thla Two anch training centres - one after the othor 

- wore etar'..'d nnci->r alkahnnikutan - on-, at Kalanabagr .n and the othar at ‘ 
Haripal in Hoorrhli^ tltatrict. Th*,* arrang.-in.nt was that each centre would take 
In 80 candldatoa for training three tiraea - a total of 60 ~ in a vear. 

It wont nn like thin for nemo years with fairly good results. But 
in 19 67 tb! govornmort dncldod to grant th-se educational workers - the 
school moth-irs - stntun of toachor. ’-tou, there arc some rules governing 
tho appointment of tonciors. fkio toachor is allowed for a certain number of. 
studonta. ’.'/hero tte number of toacb-TS allowed under this rule is already 
provided in a school tioro is no scope for appointment of a new teacher. 
Bosldoa^ ovon whore tboro is scope for appointing a new teacher, no school 
will appoint n jjeraon who has read only upto class VIII and has had only 
threu months* training when a matriculate with one yQar *0 training is avail¬ 
able, For thla reason, after the decision to place school mothers in the 
category of toacb^jr it became very difficult for them to secure jobs. Thus 
many of ttem had to remain unemployod. 

In this situation there was little uso for maintaining those 
training centros. Additionally? tho government directed that a separate 
managing conmittoo should bo formed to manago the centre. The constitution 
and composition of the commlttoo as directed bv tho government would leave 
no effective role for us. So thero was no other way .for us but to cloao the 
centre here and also th-^t at Haripal. 

Besides educational work, there are certain other responsibilities 
which Slkshanikatan had perforce „to shoulder. living in a village, one is 



Ineviteblv involved in the life of the vi3J.age, Under the pressure of the 
needs of the village something or other has to be don'-, all the time. 
is part of life and thsrefore part of education also. All this together cons¬ 
titutes what may> in short, be called service of the villago. There are go 
many things - the needs of the village in general and those of our students 
in particular ~ with which Slkshaniketan cannot but b. concerned. The featJ-va 
of the village no leas than its more serious problems demand thought as well 
as soma activity on the part of Slkshaniketan. 

The majority of the villages* Inhabitants ar.- po-r. kew of thorn 
can afford proper medical treatment when ili. To help them in this matter Is 
a major item of service noeded by bho villa(?ora, ''idkshanlkotan maintains an 
out-door centre for homeopathic treatm'^nt with free medicine, Uhalth.cars 
being a part of children's education, a child health crjntre is' maintained 
where service is not rastricbod to our students. It servos other children as 
wall. Those - adult or child - who need other treatment then what is availabl 
at our homeopathic centre or at the child health centre have often to ba 
helped to reach an outside health centre or some hospital or seme individual 
speciallat in Burdwan or Calcutta. In some cases thu supply of frse diet has 
to be continued through convalescence. 

In the countryside many of thosp who suffer ffom '."’/o cataract are 
denied relief because they cannot afford th'‘ expenses of a visit to a tom 
for operation. For such people an eve-operation camp is held here every i/ear. 
The operation, .medicine and diet are free. This service is rendered malnlv 
with the help of the Ashutoah Chakahu Chikistsa Saraitl established in the 
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memory of Dr. /ishutosh Das. Recontl/ with the help of the National Committee 
for Prov-'ntion of Blindness facilities have been mads available for the 
troatment of other disGases a^so. 


Sikshanikotan Was atartod with financial aid from the government of 
Vest Ben pal and its work has since been financed mainly by that government. 
But what the government e-ivos has never been enoufirh'to meet the expenses, 
ospscially under certain counts. More was noeded. So far the generosity of 
friends in the village and from outside has helped to fill the gap. Two 
workers of Sikshanikotan have all along been contributing their entire earn¬ 
ings towards this. 


Due 

tOfs'Jther with 
sufficient tu 
bscoraing more 


to the ver 7 / grant rise in prices the grants from the government 
what is received as donations from friends at present are not 
make both ends meet. To the alarm of its well-wishers, it is 
and more difficult for Dikshaniketan to carry the burden. 





APPEMDiy . J 

Shxi Bijo.y Kumar Bhattacharya - 4a innovator in Education. 

Ab Ic.ig back as 1917 Jnri Blia btacharya was a teacher In a high 
school and between 1918 and 1921 was consecutively headmaster of two other 
high schools. Ti en came the Non-cooperation movement and the era of "national 
schools” of which ha founded two. T^e tosi's between then and his oomlnp to 
Kalanabagram in 19 35 were occupied with various social service and oolitlcal 
activities including participation in the Civil Disobedience movement and 
four terms of imprisonment. The six years at Kalanabagram upto 1940, thouj'h 
mainly adtlcatlonali were not ffae from political responsibilities, witness, 
for instance, his being put up by the Confraas against an Imraenaelv tlch and 
socially influential donioatant - the theh Hahajfs.i Kumar of BUrdv/an « itt an 
election to the provincial legislature under the newlS/*' ihtrodhfied Montagiia- 
(Jbelmsford reforms in 1937 when no other candidate was available on behalf 
of the Congress. 

The vears from 1941 to the end of 1944 were of course ettgulf^d ih 
the fight for freedom, The educational work at Kalanabagram was suspended at 
the call of Individual Civil Disobedience in 1941. ha an anti-war preacher 
Shrl Bhattacharya marched through several hundred villages in Burdwan 
district. (By the way, it may be mentioned here that there is not a single 
village in Burdwan which Sbri Bhattacharya has not visited in the course 
of his social and political work and his knowledge of the condition of th3a 
district and its paoplo is quite phenomenal. It is almost so about the 
neighbouring district of Hooghly also and to some extent about Bankura. 
Needless to add, he had come Into contact over the vears with most of the 
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prominent workers and leaders in the fields of social, political and educa¬ 
tional work all over Bengal). At the start of the "luU India'* movement 
Shri Bhattacharva was arrested in August, 194^!, and remained a "Security 

prisoner till hia release In early 1945, T^om then on he has been absorbed 
in educational work except that he had occasionally to take time out for 

intervention in'political erporg^enciss as will appear from tha fact of his 
holding the post of; President of the &irdwan district Congress Committee in 
1957. This was perhaps his last formal involvement in politics though he has 
remained Intensely concerned, in a nonpartisan spirit, regarding every 
development in the country's condition. For a period Shri Bhattacharya had 
to divide his time between Kalanabagram-'and the duties of his office as 

, V 

President of the District School Boatd ^-’-a position he was persuaded to 
accept in 19 56. 

The fbur years or so during which Shri Bhattacharya worked in Basic 
Education at Ebtor - a village 20 miles to the South of Calcutta on the 
Oalcutta-Diamond Harbour lino, in the 24 Parganas district - after his 
roleaSG from imprisonment and before his return to Falanabagram in 1950 - 
wore, according to his own thinkinnr, educationally the moat innovative, 
fruitful and satisfying period In V'ls life as an educationist. At Hotor, he 
thinks, an 80 percent execution of the fundamentals of Basic Education were 
achieved, both methodically and psvc ho logic ally. 

Shri Bhattacharya'3 educational work was always more or less 
integrated with other services. Education was never conceived as something 
apart from other concerns of life. In Shri Bhattacharya's conception of 
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eduction the dominant Idea la preparation for 11m and llvln. It „r„ 
ly at the eoee time. The ohlmtlve. hefore Wspenddno:, ^a adncatlon to 
make one morally, Intelleotuallv and otherwlae fU for national aervlce „f 
yhioh the fight for freedom vae a neceaear. part. Tt la Intoreatln, to note 
hoy the goal of national freedom tocame a motivating factor In the ctolce „f 
.technique, too. For instance, „Ken prlmarr education was chosen aa a for. of 
service the Idea Uaa not only of building up a man from oUldhood on and 
making a good freedom fighter of him. It „„a, piao a way of warming into the 
hearts Of the adults for their children to attract tteir sympathy towards the 
patolotlc cause for which the teacters stood. Progr«os devised for develop. 

lug contact with students' homes were of course right also from In terms of 
the educational process. 


After independence there was hound to be some psvchologlcal shift 
in emphasis. The ohjeotlve now was, to quote from th, Memorandum of tesocla- 

tlon of Slkshanlketan, -eduction on dandhlan lines to meet the requirements 

of men and women of all aoos. Irrespective of casta, creed and race, to 

enable them to take their rightful place as citizens of new India.'' 

The approach and in many respects, also, t^ichniquea which 
Shrl Bhattacharya brought to the working of Sikshanikotan v/ere derived ftrom 
his earlier work and ejqperlencea. 
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APPENDIX - TT 

^ikahftnUcetfln 

(Translatsd from tliG orlfrliial Bengali of Shri Bljoy Eumar 

Bhattachar ra) 

ThG histoT'v of Slks ban lies tan niav bG tracBd back to its bGf^inninf? 
in a ver-7 small '.'nstitutlon named "Fidvalava" that came into betne; in 1035*, 

In the previous •';ear the Civil Disobedience Movement had been withdrawn and 
Gandhiji had advised Conpress workers to go and stay in villages and take up 
constructive work there. When we were thinking, how to follow this advice and 
where^ a cordial Invitation came from friend Sripati Chakravaxti to his own 
village. It Was this invitation that brought me to Nabagram on October 2, 
1935, accompanied by two colleagues - the late Jyotish Chandra Roy and 
Sri Upendranath Das. Sripati Babu gave a piece of land and a hut was raised, 
also with local help* What work to start with - was now the question to 
decide. We saw there was no pathasaln in the village : a nathasala would be 
of Imraedia't. benefit to the village. The real ob.lecti-''"'; of course was village 
reconstruction. It was decided to attempt this through education, bag3nning 
with the EaiHaaala. 

This WjFiS intended to he a fJvG--'?enr school for the children of the 
village, both hove and girls. The school follovrod the Gandhlan ideal of 
combining book learning with some manual work, namely, gardening and spining. 
Also, the children of the school were associated with our modest efforts to 
improve the condition of the village with the cooperation of the villagers. 
The school was free, no fees were charged. The poorer children had been 
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Supplied with books, slates, etc." cftme from friends from outside as well 
as from within tho villas. . . • 

After’ some- time, the school could no longer lo confined to the local 
children. Boys from outside began to arri-ve one after another - a worker'a 
brother, another's■ son, and so on. Gradually something like a family grew qp 
round the school as tlie centre. There waS already some land and a kind Igdy 
of the village had donated a cow and so agriculture, and cow-kesping (animal 
husbandry) .were added to schooling. We began -to be called "Ashram"' by thJ 
villagers. 

Some experimental work on teaching method was initiated in the 
school. The old method of first teaching spoiling with single'letters and 
conjoint consonants and then reading is as time-consuming as it ■’’s uninterest¬ 
ing. Equally tlrao-consumlng and dry is the method in to j thrive tic, of making 
tho children memorise tables hrfore th=v are .introduced to sums. Therefore 
we started teaching'thP children to read without first making than learn 
spelling and to do auras without first memorising tables. The old method of 
teaching h'lnd-wiring-was also changed. Tnstoad of writing tte letters of a 
word separately as in printing the children were taught to writ© in the 
flowing stylo as in actual hand-writing. 

All this was tho opposite of the old established practice. Moreover 
there was gardening, and spinning. These innovations, going aS they did 
against what the villagers had been accustomed to think as proper schooling, 
Caused dissatisfaction in their minds, and after some time quite a few of 
them withdrew their wards from our school. A new school was started and a 
gentleman from another village was called in to conduct it. No matter that 
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fGOa had to b3 paid there. To the patrons of the new school, our free school, 
as it woa, .MS of no use .nd thav did not expect it to be of any use in the 
future, either. So the children In tba nav school wont on loarnin^ aoelling 
and memorialng tables with all their might. The result seen after about a 
year had thus passed was that the children had hardlv made In anv progress 
either in reading and writing nr in arithmetic whereas the children in oiar 
school had learnt to read and write ouite well and were alxeadtr doing sums. 
All of those who had teen withdrawn from our school now came "back one by one. 

So tte school lived on. In the context of the school and, also, 
in its interest one or two other tasks had to be taken up. The lack of good 
text-books was a problem. We ouraolvea had already produced one or two books 
but many moro were needed, An opportunity came at this junction. The Govern- 
mont of West Bengal had just introduced new syllabi for schools and there 
■was a general demand for new text books. A number of friends joined us in 
our enterprise of writing text books with the backing of a friendly publish¬ 
ing firm. It would fulfil the need of text books according to our desire. 
Also, it would be helpful to the school if there was any profit. With the 
coming of tho boys from outside the expenditure had incx'^nsed which the 
meagre income from subscriptions was not sufficient to meet. Much hard 
labour was put in by Priyaran'jan Sen, Anathnath Basu, i^arat Chandra Batta, 
Nlrmal Kumar Bose, Ratanmanl Chatterjee and Bhababhutl Shome in writing, 

Sri Prabhat Mohan Bandyopadhyav in illustrating and Narendra Nath Chatter 1ee 
In publishing the books. (Of these friends, only Sri Prabhat Mohan Bandys- 
padhyay ia now living). 
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To help tb3 school moet both ©ods WQ engaged in another enterprise 
- a sort of business in rice. Manv'filends in Calcutta would like to ha^ve 
dhenkl- husked rice which was not available in the city while there were people 
in the village whose livelihood partly depended on incorae from husking paddy 
by dhenkl . The demand for this labour in the village was less than the supply. 
By purchasing paddy, getting it dhenkl- husked in the villap'"' and then sanding 
the rice to Calcutta we could supply the need of our city frio'nds nnd tba 
Same time provide some work locally. What little we got for our labours halped 
the school. 

In connection with the school two other activities were initiated, 

One nf those was teacher-training and the other was lndo]genous sports corapetl- 

tiona. Following the withdrawal of the Civil Disobedi-^nce movomont schools 

had been started by national workers at sbme other places also. Thev wore new 

to their job without anv exmoriencG of teaching. To help thorn, Anath Nath Baau 

wrote a book Prathamik Sikshar Adarsha (The Ideal of Primarr Sduc ation). This 

book inspired in many an eagerness to get themselves equipped as good teachers. 

Some of them would like to come to us and practically learn the job. But we 

.wore not In a position to accomraod^ite raoro than one such learnor at a time. 

After one had stayed hi-)ra for some months another would come to take his 

place-. In this’way we had four gues-t-learners. It was not that they passed 

their time vii'ith us only in learning teaching. They also helped us in many 

/ 

1 wa-ys. Two of them helped us by giving music lessons -to our boys and girls. 

_We Were anxious -to give our s-fcudents lessons In music and drawing. As 
regards the latter, we had ourselves devised lesions according to the 
advice and ins-fcructions of Jamlnl Roy, the famous artist. Hrt regarding 
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music wo had not boen able to do anything. As msnfioned above two of the 
guest-loarn ra came to our aid in tila matter. 

There was some arrangement for giving l.^aaons in phTrs^cal exorclae 

and gamos. The chlof game was ha_-do-dn . j^bout this t3mc the Jatiya !Crira-0- 

s>anktl Sangho was oatablished in Caicutta through the 'Efforts r-f' Sambhunath 

Malllck. We got much help from this body. Through the encouragam.int given bv 

this aasnciatlon competitions in indigenous games were b^ld hero and niso at 

\ 

another place in Burdwan district. Our teachers visited near-bv vi llages and 
encouraged bovg to build up teams. When there were 'several such teams ha-do-do 
competitions were arranged among them. The victorious teams were presented 
with cup and medals and the- runners-up with medals. The expenses for all this 
were borne by the Jatiya A‘rira-O-Sakti Sangha. As a result of these competi¬ 
tions much interest in indigenous games was aroused among the village ynu^th 
and in'many villages teams came up spontaneously. 

There was another activity - an exercise in corporate action 
attempted, not exactly from the pathasala bu-t rather from the Ashram : the 
inauguration of a children's Sarbaianin Saraswati PuJa In which the whole 
village participated. In the meantime our acquaitanco- increased with the 
villages from -which boys bad been attending our school. Prom time to time 
calls came from those villages for help and guidance in some local public 
work nr other. About this time there was an ap^itatlon in connection with the 
fixation of the tax for the Damodar Canal wator which prompted a similar 
agitation about the wator tax of the Eden canal which served this region. 

To help this agitation, cooperation of the TOuth of this and other near-by 
villages was organised. To discuss the problems of the Eden canal a 
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conference w^s held which Was pr^'slded ov^r hv Dr. Prafalla Chx>ndra Ghosh 
It was about this time that the election of the provincial lopiai^ture was 
held to mark the Introduction of Vovincial autonnmy and shortly after 
to constitute the District Board the election of Local Boards wag held. 

- Workers ‘were nidbllized from this region to help tho Conf^ro 33 In both these 
■elections. 


¥hile rmrlng tte school our principal pro-occupotlon owry 
attempt u„s made to Inculcats Ip the studento the Idea that the problems „f 
the village «d also those outside U wore our oonoorn. yiahram and school 

life Was regulated heaping In touch with tho political and social events 
In the nation'-s life. 


Came the Second World War. ^g^inst' tho wishes of tho Indian people 
’ the British Government got India Involved in tho war. In nrotnst, the 
Ministries of all those provinces where the Congress had accepted office 
(after the 1937 elections) reslimed. To make it dear to pooplo In India 
and abroad that this was not our war, that wo should have nothing to do with 
at GandhijJl gave a call for an anti-war movoment. This call drow us away 
from Whatever work wo were engaged In at the tlmo, teinging to a close the 
first phase of our work here. 

^ , Ton ^ Kslnnnh.-sr™ - in 1951 

- accompanied now by ^sdhana Bhattacharya and Hanuka Guha (»„ 

g t interval many changes had taken place. The country had achieved 
Independence. There was a poet office In the village which had no post 
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office before. There was another village at some distance which bore the 
same namo iJabagram. It had a post office from before. In o^der to avoid 
confusion the post office at our village was named Kalanabagram. t/hen nooes- 
aar;^ to differentiate it from the other, this Nabagram used to bi referrisd 
to as Kalanabagram. I do not know how this name originated. Anywav from the 
tirme of the post office "Kalan aba gram” has gradually come to b' the name of 
the village also. 

The Zilla School Roard havin? been established in the meantime, 
a primarv school under the ^illa School Board was now functioning in the 
adjacent village. This uaa being attended bv children from the surrounding 
villages. Therefore a oathasala was no longer a necessity here. The question 

^ r 

before us was - what should wo do now? Our interest and mission being educa¬ 
tion, what in terms of education should we take up? 

The situation as it appeared then was that while some sort of 
provision for children's education was there. There was hardly any for 
adult population. A proportion of the adult population had no education 

though in an independent country it was very important that the adult popula¬ 
tion should be oducated. The country had adopted a democratic form of govern¬ 
ment with universal adult franchise. Th^ country's government would ho based 
upon the votes of this electorate. If these people, the mosses, remained 

, I 

without any education, if they did not understand what was good or bad for 
the country, they could never help to bring about a good government. TWs 
apart, universal nrimarv education was a paramount goal. The uses of educa¬ 
tion are not understood bv people without education. So, if they themselves 
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are not educated they would feel no urpe to have thrlr children educated 

So> Was decided to take up adult education, amonn woman as weH 
as among men. Those who needed attention could to bro'-dly divided into two 
classes : people who had acouirod some literary hat it w-.s woarinf; off for 
want of practice and people who were never taught to road r.nd writa. For the 
former the need waa to establish libraries which would, prnvida them ^rith 
hooka for reading and so help them to maintain and improve' tb.-ilr literacy, 
and for the latter the need was of adult education contres, b'o one library 
and two adult education centres - one for men and the oth.r for women - were 
a tar tad. 


Previously in all our work wu had to fond for ours-'Ives. There 
Waa no question of taking any aid rrora th’ Rovornmont ^■’’cnuse non-cooneratto 
with the government was thon tbo policy. Tboreforo our work had had no con¬ 
nection with tho governmnnt. But the situatli^n' now w.as cbongod. The country 
had become Independent =ind th<i povornmont now Was our povarnment with which 
no question of non-cooporatlon could nriso. So this time our work waa not 
isolated from the government and whatever state hie Ip was fortteomlng was 
availed of. 

. The work in connection with tto library waa done on our own, 
independently. For the two adult education centre's, the government aid 
available for such centres Was' taken rts. 40/- as the teacher'^a salary and ' 
Rs. lo/- for contingencies for each centra. 
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In thG b-3fjinnlnp there was no separate place for any of these 
activlti’'‘3* rhi.‘ li'hr'ir 7 r nirl the pdult education centre for men were conducted 
at the Ashram, The adult education centre for women was conducted alternately 
at two private houses in the village. After work had gone on in this manner 
for one the government came forward to give some help. Money was granted 

for house building for the two adult education centres and for residential 
quarters for th-i women teachers. Also, there was some increase in the teachr 
ers' salaries. A small library was attached to each of the centres. Thus so 
far eS adult education was concerned, facilities of some sort were provided 
for. 


About this timb the First Five-Year Plan came into force. Under the 
Plan, corapxohonsivo educational centres comprising several kinds of educational 
institutions were to bo 3t,arted, The government proposed to start such a 
centre in this region and it was according to the government's desire that 
a rogistered society which could be entrusted with the management of the 
proposed centre waS formed. It was t’o old institution "Vidtrala-'mi" that was 
ro~named Sikaha-Niketan qnd roglsterod as a societv. Slkshanlketan was cons¬ 
tituted with seven members who also acted as its executive committee. They 
were Pri vartin.ian Sen, Bi1ov Fumar Bhattacharya, Sudhir Chandra Laha, Ratan- 
manl ChatterJee, Nirraal Kumar Bose, Panchanan Bose and Sadhana Bhattacharya. 
Privaranjan Sen was president and BiJoy Kumar Bhattacharya and Sudhir Ghandr.a 
Laha were Joint Secretaries, 

Following the constitution of Sikshanlketan as a registered 
society tte scope of adult education and through it that of social service 
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was extended by the formation of several other institutions, namely, a social 
service (ecjcntion) centre, an ore; ]ibr,'iry, an audio-vlnual unit and a 
social education hOvStel. 

The activities of the social service centre Included, along with 
social education, healtii-case, games and pTr'^sical tralninrr, kooplng the vill^ 
agers in their festivals and organisation of village dnfonco parties with tto 
cooperation of the villager a. 

The work of the /iron Llbrnr'w consisted in malntainlncr a llbrarv at 
Sdkahanlketan and branches in a number of villages with a s-'rstom of circula¬ 
tion of books between tha centre and tte branches. 

The duty of the Audio-Visual Unit, equipped with n jeep and a 
cinema set, wns to exhibit to village audiences films to promote knowledge 
among the masses. 

The task of tha Social Education ffostel was to organise ■’/outh catnpa, 
to inspire in the '^Dung people an ucffj and enthusiasm for activities of rural 
reconstruction, to holp advance tha cause of social education bv organising 
seminars and workshops with persons engaged in social education work. Ope of 
the responsibilities of tho Social Education I-fostol was to act as puide to 
the students from various institutions who visited 3ikshanlkot=5n on oduca- 
tional tours. 

Several years passed in the attempt to nromoto adult education 
through these institutions. Put the result did not amount to much. So a 
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contra of adult education of a separate tape was started atout two a«ars 

back in a nuprby villafTO. 

After % rJars> uae tho ^oep an^l tK' cinema of tho AirHo-Vianal 
Unit b^camo unaorvicoaMa, Jt '(fas not possible, inspite of repaate^^ ronuests 
to th© pnvornmont, to pot those repaired. So, about two back the unit 

Was closed and the jeep, etc. were returned to the povernra^nt. 

Tho greatest obstacle before adult education lay in this that 
insplte of all efforts it was not possible to create in the adult people any 
urpQ for literacy. They are all very poor. No education except such as might 
help to earn some money had any value in their 0703 , Literacy presented no 
prospect of an addition to their Income. Tten, why should they learn to ruad 
and vnritQ? General social oducation of course would be of some use in the^jr 

I 

lives but even that had no monetary value and so appeared to them as useless. 
Thoy did not at all like to some to the centre. 

It is no use expectin'^ tho’r' to come to the centre. We have to go to 
them and try to teach them soraethlnp through which ther mav earn some monRy 
and feel b^nufltted. Perhaps, only then it will be oossible to inculcate 
somo education in them. But tho government has not ’»ot succeeded In finding 
a wav to do this, nor have we. Our effort for adult education so far ranv be 
regarded on the whole as a failure. 

One of the tasks under the governiiiGnt’^s comprehensive education 
scheme was children's education. Universal primary education is a goal y^t 


to be realized. 
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Since Independonce the p'Jople's desai's for education hea been ihten- 
gjfled with the result thnt the num' jr nf students hs increased at all levels 
Nevertheless, a very larpe number of children are •'/i. t to bj brought to school 
Most of ttem belong to the jidlvasi and Harljan communlti'-s. In this region 
they constitute 35 percent of the populations, in some areas oven more. 

Almost all of these people are very poor and, needless b add, with¬ 
out any education. They have no interest in education nor t’ give edu¬ 

cation to their children. Primary education had been made free frc< r' some tirao 
back. This would help somewhat. Tho government had boon to’/Jn'T with the idea 
of making primary education compulsory but was unabl" to gTv.yoffect to it. 

If no attempt was made to educato these Adjvasj and Tr^rijan children 
they would remain Illiterate and add to the ilHterota population in the 
country and our goal of univorsal education would nevcT bo achi'^V3d. It was 
especially this thought about tho Adivasi and Npriian children that led us to 
decide to tako up primary oducation. Primary education that was in vogue was 
wholly bookish. It tended to mak>' t’ ' ohlldron averse to work. The fear of 
this discouraged evon those parents who would like to^ give oducation to their 
children by sending them to school, Hbnce our decision to provido Basic educa¬ 
tion in which literary instruction was combined with manual work. It won't 
be worklesa education. The children will learn to work as wo11 as read and 
write. 

But at the very start wo ware faced with the fact that many of the 
children of this class whom we wanted to bring to school had tb labour for 
others, Else they would go hungry. No education was posslbla for them 
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Without the pioviaion of a meal during; achool. This was aomehow done. Work 
was n onrt of tto school curriculum -nnd it was ’Tialnly a^iricultural work, 
from which ihero was sonio income. Vegetable requirements for the meals ware 
more or less met with what waa produced in the achool. This helped consider— i 
ably. A quantity of rice was collected by begging tlirough the time-honoured 
metnod oi musht i—bhiskha in tho village, f'or tne rest of the rice roqulrad 
and other ingredients of the meals we depended on monetary hr3lp from friends. 

But food was not the only probl'.m. Some clothing also has to be 
providod. This need is mat with friend's contributions. At th? Pu,1a time when 
almost all people who have anv means spend money on clothes for their childre 
and other members of the family, it does not hurt to spend a little extra. 
Those little extras collected from friends suffice for giving clothes to the 
needy children. 

The parents now had no obioction to send their children to school 

but the children were unwilling. And even when they came to achool it was 

difficult to makj them amenable to rules. This is easily explained. The 

children had been used to roaming about when their parents worked in the 
/bad habits. The children lacked parental supervision. The parents 
fields. In this way they acquired/bad no time for it. It was realized that 

in this situation the children needed to be "caught" when they were younger. 

Thonce the idea of starting a pre-basic school. Children would be brought 

into it as soon aS they wore three years old. There was no question of 

teaching reading or writing here. General training only would be given 

through games and other pleasant activities - training in regularity, 

training in doing one's own chores, training to mix and live amicably with 



otter., .to. in the noted tte ohlMron „„uW b,. clean and tanoh* to. 

clean - dn bod,, and clothes. Care ■ -,uld te taken of - ;lr boalth, tiffin”,, 
If neceaaarv, mid-dav ine.als would bo provided during ."ohod. The chlld„n"” 
would he taURht to pronounce and speak correctly. Tho-r „„ujd p, . ,, ” 

games, sing and dance. 

The pra-hasic school brought great relief to the parents whoso 

Children attended It. The parents could now go to their „j rp 

without any anodaty stout ttelr infant children. Thera is ' 

educational point of viow. Durln'i tV fhm • • n. 

■ xxj ' tnt ■'/Oars in fh'i ton-e k . 

XU mfc-baS3c school tM 

Children get used to school life. Aftar three i.„rs tn the pre-hssic sotooil 
they Join the primary, that is, the .lunlor basic .school quite ..agsrly. 

To como to the other diffjnuities oxoeriencod 1 „ tho onurse of 
There was „„ atoosptore of education i„ th, children's temes. Vhatover w.s 

in school Was all. livcrv absence from school caused a falling hack and! 
students tend to lose enthusiasm for thoir studies. (Ihildren in poor bomoa ‘ 
are all the mor • prone to lllne.,s. 't home there is no provision eltter for 
medical treatment or proper nursing. Once fallen ill, a child is likely to 
suffer for quite seme time. It was felt that if ttose children wore to to 
given education there should ho provision for their medical care also. 

wth the telp of tte Social Welfare Board a medical centre for 
children was opened providing froe medicine and diet for sick children 
Whether belonging -to the school or not. 

Thus so-ia aort cf provision was made for the education of the hoys 
but it was very difficult to do anrthlng about girla. The girls begin to do 


f 
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bousQhold work ns soon as they are able to do any. Ti^^y have to look after 
the hous^ ’ -en their mothers to unrk in the ['le3d. flow can they go to 
school’ It Was clear that if these girls were to be given any education some 
soparata arranforaent had to be devisei. Tte ordinary school could not suit 
thorn. Tbsy had no time for study except in the evenings. So some arrangement 
had to be made for thoir study in the evetiing. Tiiore is one lady teacher who 
teaches them in the evening. Any male child who for some reason or other 
Cannot attend school in day time may attend this evening school which ia 
named “Primary Sducation Extension Centro”, Ifcs task mainly is to teach 
roading; writing and simple arithmetic and simple occounting. Come general 
knowledge is also impartod through oral instruction. 

As regards provision of primary education, sonj'"" work was thus done. 
F!ut the nroMom of rural oduent-ion does not cease there. After all, a hoy 
finishes his primary school Vfh^'n he is, or should be, 10 ^>ears old and is 
not fit for any 1ob. To be so fit some more education is necessary. Ordinarily, 
after his nTimarv education a boy takos five years to ■finish his secondary 
education when he can take to some lob. Those who want to have higher educa¬ 
tion will loin some higher institution. 

Thinking that the ordinary secondary course would not bs suitable 
for the class of students who won't go for higher education, the government 
devised a special course for them. It was named Senior Basrc-cum-Junior 
Technical School course. This comprised three years' Senior Basic schooling 
followed by two years of junior technical training. Considering that this 
course would be more suitable for the general run of bo-^/s in the rural areas 
we took it Up. 
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For the villnpe ho’/s ponernllv this trrln^'npf w-a mor': sultfiblo 

I 

than the current 'second nr v oducat"’on. Wb-t th- bo--^ J ' irn under the current 
s-’/stem of sacondarxr education makes them fit, if at all, for jobs in towns 
and cities, it has no utility for rural Lif«. What i-i doairablo la that most 
of the rural ^/outh should stay in the village’ and earn their livings by agri¬ 
culture .and other rural industi'ios. This education (throuf'h the Senior Basic- 
cum-Junior Technical School) would b- hi^lpful to timir living such llvoS. 

Students joined this school after completing primary oducation. 

For the first throe yiara bhov studied more or L.os tii name subjects as in 
the ordinary secondarv schools bu b in addition t^oy worked f,nd had training 
in agriculture, spinning, weaving and tailoring nnd woodcraft. In the last 
two •’/Gars tho academic course was apnrcximntcly of tb.' '’^ntrlc standard plus 
training in carpen-fery, smithy and various otb.’r machine trades. 

The couTvSe for tho f-^rst thro-' ysars was for both bovs and girls, 
-'fter finishing it those who so dosirad might then -join a high school. Most 
of our boys howevor ‘^ta’ied on and ■lursu-"'' their stud: js in the technical 
school. ^After finishing this two -vaara' course they could join a polytechnic 
to get further training in some trade of tholr chojeo and afterwards join 
some works as an apprentice. 

The technicRl school was for bo’/s only and not for girls. After 
three years in the denior Basic School the girls had to go to some secon¬ 
dary school to complete their secondary education and than could go for 
teachers' training or training in nursing. In those days there was no 
secondary school nearby and a special arrangement had to be made for our 



pirls to continue their studies here for two -veers before thev could appear 
at the sraconlar-T exarainati on as private c-^ndidates. The institution comprising 
this arranpement was named "Secondary Education Extension Centre". 

After two -gears’ working the scheme was revised bv the government : 
the technical school was separated from the Senior Basic School and upgraded 
and reorganised on a larger basis. The two gears’ course was changed into a 
three years' course and provision was made for training in all kinds of 
mechanical and electrical jobs. TuiUon WaS made free and stipends were 
introducod for 50 peroa^t of tte atudeDta at tM rate of »/- ta flrat and 
aaoond ^ara and la, 30/- In the third year. 


Meandhllo the danlor Baalo School had loan undargolnK gradnal 

dovalopmont. To give hatter trainln. In aaricnltera the achool acquired Ita 

own tallooka and other Implomenta. Ttero was alraad,. one teacher each for 

spinning, wearing ,and wood craft. Sine-- sufficiency in the art of clothing 

retired proficiency in tailoring alec a teacher for tailoring was appointed. 

•hfilnp ea«^ 9 nt 1 sl to education, two teach- s - ene for each 
Art and music piinf? essenwi i , 

were appointed for these subjects. 

* t • 

' j. 4-0 >1060 coming from outside. For their 

In the meantime students had been coming . 

, :, 4 .g,rted - one for boys and tbo other for girls 

accteMCdation two hostels were tart d o^ .Stipends 

Tte majority of stedente were *di,a.i eg Haxijan 

aufficiont for ti« purpose. T.« ^vern^ent tten deylsed a ecte.e sepa 

eolal hostels for tte.. Ttese were na.ed Ushr^n hostel... The hoys staying 
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borne by the governmont. At Xixet an '’Ashram Hostol" wpa sanctioned for 

Adivssi boye. Somo money was granted for building but the money given was not'^ 

1 

sufficient and Sikshanlketnn had to spend Rs. 8,000/- to comploto the buildin - 

5 

One "Ashram Hostel" was nooded for the Harl;Jan studrjnts but the govornm^nt 

was not ready to spend any money for building and equipment. Tho Harijf,n = 

^ ] 
dents had to be accommodated in one of Sikshaniketan's own hnstols. The "Ashram 

^^stol" for Harijan students needs a house of its own and equipment 

1 

The cxGatlon of these hostels has somewhat tenofitod the Junior | 
Basic School. TK: Junior Basic School has no hostel of its own but it has some 
students from outside. Some of tlu Adivasi and Harijan students Join the 
Junior Basic School after reading upto class IV in their village school and 
so they remain in Junior Basic School for one vQar. These students also stay 
in the Ashram Hostels meant for the Senior Basic Studonts. 

In 1969 the West Bengal Government decided to abolish tho Senior 
Basic schools in the stats. True, those were only Basic schools in name and 
wore not in fact following the method of Basic Education. The government 
should, have insisted that those schools correct thoraselves ^nd follow the 
method of Bafilc Education. Instead, tho government ordered that all tho Senior 
Basic schools should be turned into Junior Middle schools, ^ny manual work by 
students in the school involves some expenditure . Grants ^or such expendi¬ 
ture were stopped. Those appointed as craft teachers wore allowed to, be 
retained for the time being but as ordinary teachers and not as craft tea¬ 
chers, Whan any of them retired or resigned his place could not bs fillsd 
by a new appointment. 



vJo had baen following the method of Basic education and we wanted to 
continue do^ng so. So the government's above decision put us in a very diffi¬ 
cult situation. Grants for contigoncios were curtailed, ifter retirement of 
two craft teachers no now craft teacher could be appointed. This condition 
still prevails. 

Many people have a kind of aversion towards manual work. They do not 
like that students should do any manual work. The notion Is hold bv some that 
if students do any manual work in school their studies are bound to suffer, 
Some of our bovs after class ''/III here .loin a wi„h school. There has not been 
a single case of any such student doing badly in any examination in the High 
school, Inaplt® of this eyidence to the country the Bhadralok class did not 
send their children to our school. The government's decision to abolish the 
Senior Basic schools was a .triumph for this attitude of the bhadr alok class. 
The result is that sticking as we have been to the method of Basic education, 
we have been rather driven to tb3 wall and our work has become more difficult 
than ever. 


In 1975 the government decided to abolish the Junior Technical 
School and ordered that from 1976 no new students were to be admitted in this 
school. 1^1 th the closure of tnia school, the step once takon by the government 
to provide an alternative to the oiirrent system of secondary education was 
nullified. For Uiose classes of students who would prefer somothing else, 
no other course was open exceot following the old Secondary course. However, 
there has since been a change in the government's policy and admission of 
new students in the Junior Technical school restarted In 1978, 



Jill ars not fit for whnt Is commonly called 'general education'. 

For many who willTnilly go fear it ttore is no opejsing fterwards. However, 
fox sheer living one muet do acme tiling. So they begin hunting for jobs which 
are scarce and not easy to secure. In this situation even some of those who 
are fit for 'general education' have little desiru for it. fhoy would prefer 
having a modicum of education and then an opportunity for gainful emplo^;ment. 
They would ba benefited by the provision of some training for work. Tn other 
countries there ia such provision for work-training, Semothtng oij those lines 
Was attempted hero also. 

There aro bovs who after primarv education have no stomach for 
further eduefation hut would like to g>t some training In work and then take 
a 1ob. For such boys the government at on'' time started a number of institu¬ 
tions named '^hrittl Slksha Kendra (trades training centres). This proioct was 
aided by the UNICEB. One such centre was started b^re. Its employees were 
government servants and they received their salaries through the District 
School Inspector. After soma time tiiey refused to he guided or directed by 
Sikshaniketan because it was a non-official body. The government was informed 
of this situation and was requested to take necessary action to rectify it. 
But the government did nothing. The result was increasing disorder in the 
centre's work. Finally we had to close the centra. 

After the closure of the Junior Technical School there remained 
no alternative to ordinary general education. In the place of the Junior 
Technical school the government has recently started a professions-orlented 
higher secondary school open to students who have passed the secondary 



oxamination. This is ^ood because such a provision after tho secondary st^ge 
was neceaaarv. But this provision is hardly of any advantage to our students. 
In our school general education is upto class VIII. For some of the students 
further general education is not suitable; also some have no desire for it. 

To be eligible for admission into the profsssions-oriented higher secondary 
school they must study for further two years in some high school. For this 
reason the recently started professions-oriented higher secondary school is 
of no practical use for the students who complete th) course (Senior Basic) 
in our school. The result is that wo have to let eo our Harl^an and Adlvasl 
bova at an inconclusive stage of their oducation - at n stage where the 
education they have recelvod is not enough as a means of earning a living. 

In this condition it is feared th-t thovma-v lose tho dosire for what little 
education they are rocoiving at present. Tterefore our effort to Gducat®oj 
Warijan and Adivasi children seems doomed to failure, 

i\long with the efforts to educate the village through adult and 
- ■ ) 

primary education, there was a move early on to provide training for teachers 

. I 

of village schools. In tlie very bJgianing tho governmont had chosen this 
place for a Basic teacher-training institution. Sikshanikutan having express¬ 
ed it's inability to shoulder the entire responsibility'for this institution, 
the government themselves started it. It was however stipulated that tho ' 
Institution would ^ conducted with the cooperation of Sikshanlketan, keeping 
in touch with its other educational institutions. There was provision for 
taking in both men and women trainees. 

Tho institution has grown larger and larger gradually. The orlpinal 
provision Was for 60 trainees. This number was increased 'to 1?0 after scmet5me 
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and then to 150* The name of tha institution waS originally Basic Traininff 
School; lat. r it Was changed to Bas^c Training Go]lGg«. and now it is called 
Basic Training Institute. | 

In 1955 Teaching .Extension Centres were started nt a number of 
teachers' training institutions in West Bengal as an experimental measure. 
The object was to establish contact betwoon the primarv schools and tba 
tftachors' training institutions and thorebv to Improve the standard of the 
orimary schools. There was an Extension Officer for each centre with 50 prluii 
schools within his porvlow. The Extension Officer's dutm was with the bTlp o) 
the training institute, to inspect the schools, to introdu-^o and supplv now 
toaching materials to them, to hold discussions with tho school teachers and 
by all these means try to Improvo tbo standards of the schools. A centre lik; 
this was started here and the result of its work was :iulte good. It was hopei 
that an Extension centre like this would be ostablished at every teachers' 
training institute. Not only was this hope belied, after years even th 

three centres which had been started in Nest Bengal were closed. 

In 19 56 a new training institution was introduced in West Bengal 
for the improvement of the primary school. It Vas named School Mothers' Trai 
ing Centre. In Bengali we christened it "Guruma Slkshnn Kendra”, Its purpose 
Was to train women workers as educational helpers. For the Improvemon.t of 
primary education it is necessary to develop contact betwreep school and homo 

r 

especially with the children's mothers and trv to create a home atmosphere 
in the school so that the children may feel no fear to come to the school. 

I 

The idea was to create a cadre of woman workers for this purpose. Men wore 
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not suitable for .this work. Two such training centres - one after the other 
were start )d under Sikshanikotan - one at Kalanabagr am and the other at 
Faripal in Hooghly district. The arrangement was that each centre would take 
in 20 candidates for training threo times - a total of 60 - in a -year. 

It wont on like this for some -years with fairly good results. But 

in 19 67 the govornment decided to grant those educational workers - the 
school mothers - tbs status of teacher. Now, there are some rules governing 
the appointment of teachers. One teacher is allowed for a certain-number of 
students. Where the number' of teachers allowed under this rule is already 
provided in a school there is no scope for appointment of a new teacher. 
Besides, even where there is scope for appointing a new teacher, no school 
will appoint a person who has read only upto class VIII and has had only 
three months' training when a matriculate with one year's training is avail¬ 
able. For this reason, after the decision to place school mothers in the 

category of teacher it became very difficult for them to secure jobs. Thus 
many of them had to remain unemployed. 

In this situation there was little uso for maintaining these 
training centres. Additionally, the government directed that a separate 
managing committoQ should be formed to manage the centre. The constitution 
and composition of the committee as directed bv the government would leave 
no effective role for us. So there was no other wav for us but to close tt© 
centre here and also that at Faripal. 

Besides educational work, there are certain other responsibilities 
which Slkshaniketan had perforce to shoulder. Living in a village, one is 



Inevitablv involved in the life of the village# Under th^ prijssure of the 
na.eda of the village something or other has to be don ■ all the time. All tbia 
is part of life and therefore part of education also. All this togetbar cona- 
titutes -what may^ in shorty be called service of the villngo# There are ao 
many things - the noods of tho village in gonor^vl and those of our students 
in particular - with which Sikshanlkotan cannot but 1 >j concerned. The feativ^ 
of the vlilage no loss than its mote aerious problema demand thought as well 
as some activity on the part of Sikshan-ikotan, 

The majority of the villagOB* Inhabitants are po-^r. of them 
can afford proper medical troatmont when ill To help tJom in this matter ia 
a major item of service needed bv fcho vlllat?<-rs, dlkshanikotan maintains an 
out-door contre for homeopathic treatment with froo modiclno. Woalth cars 
being a part of children's education, a child health contro ia maintained 
where service is not restricted to our students. It serves other children as 
well. Those - adult or child - who need other treatment then what is avallabh 
at our homeopathic centre or at the child health centre have often to be 
helped to reach an outside lunlth centre or sano hospital or some individual 
specialist in Burdwan or Calcutta. In some cases the supply of free diet has 
to be continued through convalescence. 

In the GountryaldG many of those who suffer from oys catnract are 
denied relief because they cannot afford tho expenses of a '-flsit to a tow 
for operation. For such people an e^^—op'^ratlon Camp is held here every 
The operation, medicine and diet are free. This aervice is rendered mainly 
with the help of the Ashutoah Ohakahu Chlkistsa Samiti ‘established in the 



memory of Dr. /.ghutoah Das. Recontly with the help of the National Conraittee 
for Provjntaon of Blindnoag facilities have been made available for the 
treatment of other e-'/e dlasaaea a3so. 

Silcahaniketan waa started with financial aid from the government of 
//eat Bengal and ita work has since been financed matnly by that government. 
But what the government gives has never been enough to meet the expenses, 
ospecially under certain counts. Moro was needed. So far tho generositv of 
friends in the villago and from outside has helped to fill the gap. Two 
workers of Sikshaniketan have all along been contributing their entire earn¬ 
ings towards this. 

Duo to the vexj great rise in prices the grants from the government 
together with what is received as donations from friends at present are not 
sufficient to make both ends meet. To tho alarm of its well-wishers, it is 
becoming more and more difficult for Dikshaniketan to carry the burden. 




